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CHAPTER ONE 


THE FIRST MEN UP 
MONT BLANC 


Imagine a great white world high above the rest of 
Europe, a world of snow and ice rising in vast domes and 
high pinnacles. Imagine all this being lit by the rays of 
an early evening sun on an August day in 1786, Then 
imagine two minute black figures, small specks moving 
almost imperceptibly up the largest of the huge snow 
domes in this vast landscape, lonely figures that are the 
only moving things in this glittering but lifeless panorama. 

Here, high above the little Savoyard village of Cham¬ 
onix, the two figures plod steadily on, stopping every ten 
steps or so to regain their breath. With heads bent down 
they continue upward, seeing before their feet only the 
white slope that appears to be unending. 

Then, almost without expecting to see any tiling 
different, the men raise their heads. 

T looked round, trembling with fear that there might 
yet be further some new unattainable aiguille,’ said 
Jacques Balmat, one of the two men, when he later des¬ 
cribed their adventures. ‘But no! No! I had no longer 
any strength to go higher; the muscles of my legs seemed 
only held together by my trousers. But behold! I was at 
the end of my journey; I was on a spot where no living 
being had ever been before, no eagle nor even a chamois! 
I had come alone, with no help but my own will and my 
own strength. Everything around belonged to me! I was 

7 
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the monarch of Mont Blanc! I was the statue on this 
unique pedestal.’ 

Standing there on that bright August evening, Jacques 
Balmat and Dr Paccard—whose help Balmat was always 
reluctant to acknowledge—realized that at last, after 
years of unsuccessful efforts, man had reached the highest 
point in Europe, the 15,782-foot summit of Mont Blanc. 

‘Beneath was nothing but gaunt peaks, ice, rocks, and 
snow,’ said Balmat. ‘The great chain which crosses 
Dauphine and stretches as far as the Tyrol was spread 
out before us, its four hundred glaciers shining in the 
sunlight. Could there be space for any green ground on 
the earth? The lakes of Geneva and Neuchatel were specks 
of blue on the horizon. To the left lay the mountains of 
my dear country all fleecy with snow, and rising from 
meadows of the richest green. To the right was all Pied¬ 
mont, and Lombardy as far as Genoa, and Italy was 
opposite.’ 

* * * 

The story of that dramatic moment when men first 
reached the top of Europe had really begun more than 
a quarter of a century previously—before Balmat, the 
younger of the two men, had even been born. 

It had begun when a Genevese naturalist, Horace 
Benedict de Saussure, a young man of 20, had come to 
the village of Chamonix in the year 1760, and had 
visited the glaciers which covered the flanks of Mont 
Blanc almost down to the village itself. He would, he said, 
give a reward to anyone who succeeded in finding a route 
to the top of Mont Blanc; and, to prove that he really 
meant what he said, he had notices outlining his offer 
posted up in Chamonix and the other villages of Savoy. 

The following year Saussure came back to Chamonix 
and again offered a reward—what is more, he offered to 
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pay the expenses of any men who tried to find a way to 
the top and were unsuccessful in their efforts. Neverthe¬ 
less, although a few tentative efforts were made, most of 
the Chamoniards were content to continue with their 
usual tasks of hunting chamois and searching for rock- 
crystals. Few of them had any wish to climb Mont 
Blanc. 

Before criticizing them as unambitious, one should 
remember exactly how little was known about the Alps at 
the end of the eighteenth centuiy. It was not merely 
that there were no maps which showed details of the 
glaciers, how some were separated by rock ridges, others 
compressed so that they were broken into complicated 
ice-falls, and yet others led beneath dangerous places that 
were regularly swept by falls of ice and stones. 

In the days of Saussure, the peasants who lived in the 
mountains knew that the glare from the snow could cause 
blindness, and they had only the most primitive methods 
of dealing with the danger. They knew that most of the 
glaciers were cut across by huge crevasses hundreds of 
feet deep, and that these crevasses were often covered by 
a deceptive layer of snow, so that a man might not know 
of their presence until he broke through the snow-covering 
and dropped into the crevasse to be lost for ever. They 
knew about the great cold of the glaciers, and the rarity of 
the air at high altitudes, and to this knowledge they 
added numerous superstitions; one was that a single 
night out on the snow was automatically followed by 
death; another was that on the heights man would die 
immediately due to the lack of air—or, as we now know, 
due to the lack of oxygen which is one of the gases which 
go to make up air. And, as if all these things were not 
enough, there were always the older people who would 
tell the younger men fearful stories of the dragons, winged, 
horned, or serpentine according to taste, which everyone 
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knew dwelt in the deeper recesses of the mountains and 
which lived by devouring the occasional intruder! 

Little wonder, then, that it was a quarter of a century 
before Saussure’s reward was won! 

The two men w'ho finally succeeded in climbing the 
mountain on that famous day in 1786 were totally different 
from one another—they even decided to join forces in their 
attempt on the mountain for totally different reasons. 

One of them was Dr Michel Gabriel Paccard, the 29- 
year-old son of a Chamonix lawyer. Paccard was a well- 
travelled man, he had been intrigued by Saussure’s belief 
that valuable scientific observations might be made on the 
summit, and he took part in several attempts to reach the 
top of the mountain before he finally succeeded. 

The second man was Jacques Balmat, five years 
younger than Paccard, an active fellow who had hunted 
chamois, sought crystals, and knew well the lower slopes 
of Mont Blanc. He, also, had taken part in a number of 
attempts to find a practicable route to the top. Only 
chance, however, was to link the efforts of the two men. 

Early in June, 1786, three guides left Chamonix for 
yet another effort to find a way up Mont Blanc. They 
had not gone far before they were overtaken by a fellow- 
villager—-Jacques Balmat. He joined on to the party, not 
without some protests from the others who considered 
that he was ‘gate-crashing’. When they finally turned 
back, he continued on alone and later spent the night out 
on the snow, actually sheltering in the bottom of a small 
crevasse, and thereby proving that at least one of the local 
superstitions was unfounded. 

When he arrived back at Chamonix, Balmat was as 
badly snow-burnt as the others, the reflection of the sun 
from the snow having tanned his face so that in a matter 
of days the skin was peeling off. In desperation he went to 
Dr Paccard, whose advice he asked. The doctor dealt with 
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the snow-burn satisfactorily, but exactly what else the two 
men discussed together is not known. For, unfortunately, 
right from the start there was considerable bad feeling 
between these two men who were to reach the top-most 
pinnacle of Europe together. For one thing, Balmat 
thought most of the reward which he would claim if he 
were successful; Paccard thought most of the scientific 
observations which he, and the men who would un¬ 
doubtedly follow after him, would be able to take from 
the summit of the mountain. 

One result of this difference in aims of the two men, 
quite apart from their differing characters, was the 
‘Paccard-Balmat controversy’ which is still rumbling 
round Alpine circles. For the only full story of the famous 
ascent was that given by Balmat, nearly half a century 
after it took place, to Alexandre Dumas, the famous 
novelist, a story in which he claimed for himself all the 
credit of the climb; Dr Paccard’s story, the ‘lost Paccard 
narrative’ whose discovery would be of such great value, 
has never been found—there is, in fact, doubt as to whether 
it ever existed; and many parts of Balmat’s account were 
subsequently proved untrue by the unearthing of a docu¬ 
ment, written by men who were in Chamonix at the time. 
In general, Balmat claimed that Paccard was a hindrance 
rather than a help during their epoch-making ascent. 
Later events showed that this was by no means the 
case. 

However much can still be disputed, certain things are 
known. There is no doubt that on the morning of 8 August, 
1786, a fine morning with the weather looking settled, 
Paccard and Balmat decided that the time for the great 
attempt had come. 

They had intended to keep the secret to themselves, 
but had been forced to take one person into their con¬ 
fidence, a shopkeeper from whom they bought a supply 
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of syrup which they planned to mix with water and to 
drink as an energy-maker during their attempt. 

It was at about five o’clock in the evening that the two 
men left the village, having said good-bye to their wives, 
both of whom were much worried as to their safety. They 
took separate sides of the Arve, the river which runs 
through Chamonix, so that the villagers would have no 
i nkli ng of their intentions, and only joined forces again 
when they were a mile or so downstream. 

Here, by the hamlet of La Cote, they met again, and 
took the rough track which led upwards along the crest 
of the Montagne de la Cote, a rocky ridge between the 
Glacier de Taconnay and the Glacier des Bossons. They 
found a suitable shelter on the rocks, wrapped themselves 
in the rugs they had carried up, and settled down. 

‘As for me, I slept soundly until half-past one,’ Balmat 
told Dumas. ‘At two the white line [of the dawn] appeared, 
and soon the sun rose without a cloud, brilliant and 
beautiful, a promise of a glorious day! I awoke the Doctor, 
and we began our day’s march. At the end of a quarter 
of an hour we were struggling with the glacier of the 
Taconnay, a sea full of great crevasses whose depth could 
not be measured by the eye. The snow bridges gave way 
under our feet. The Doctor’s first steps were halting and 
uncertain, but the sight of my alertness gave him confidence 
and we went on safe and sound.’ 

Already, it will be seen, Balmat was giving the impres¬ 
sion that the good doctor relied on him for support. In 
fact, Paccard was an experienced mountaineer—judged 
by the standards of the time—and was five years Balmat’s 
senior. Judging by what we know today, it seems likely 
that the two men were equally competent. 

They were soon across the worst part of the glacier, and 
then made for the Grands Mulets, the line of rocky out¬ 
crops which leads upwards towards the Grand Plateau, 
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Paccard’s hat blew off and went careering off over the 
mountains. 

a great flattish area of snow and ice from which there rise 
the final slopes of the mountain. 

It took them another two hours to reach the plateau, 
and well before they got there they were being buffetted 
by the wind. At one point Paccard’s hat blew off and went 
careering off over the mountains towards Italy. 

‘We must go into mourning for it,’ Balrnat said. ‘You 
will never see it again, for it has gone to Piedmont, and 
good luck to it.’ 

As if in return for his flippancy, there came an even 
mightier gust which forced both men first on to their knees 
and then down flat on to the snow. Whistling over their 
heads, it pinned them to the ground for more than ten 
minutes; then, as it abated, they got to their feet once 
again and continued on their plodding journey upwards. 

Before them rose the great snowy dome of Mont Blanc 
itself, broken on the left by two lines of rocks, the Rochers 
Rouges as they were later called. Steadily, the two men 
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continued to tread upwards, higher and higher, each step 
that they took leading them farther into the ‘thin 1 air which 
made breathing difficult. 

At one point they suddenly looked back—and found 
that they could see the village of Chamonix itself. Balmat 
took off his hat and waved it—and claimed later that he 
could see the villagers waving back in reply to him. 

Then, once again, they turned upwards. ‘As I rose 
higher,’ Balmat said later, ‘the air became much less easy 
to breathe, and I had to stop almost every ten steps and 
wheeze like one with consumption. I felt as if my lungs had 
gone and my chest was quite empty. I folded my handker¬ 
chief over my mouth, which made me a little more 
comfortable as I breathed through it. The cold got worse 
and worse, and to go a quarter of a league took an hour. 1 

Both men were, in fact, suffering from the lack of 
oxygen in the air—and, though they probably did not 
realize it at the time, from the glare of the sun off the snow. 

Then, all at once, they found themselves on the summit, 
the highest men in Europe! 

It was nearly half-past six when they reached the 
15,782-foot summit of Mont Blanc, and they stayed there 
for only half an hour, Paccard trying to make his scientific 
observations, but being hampered by the extreme cold. 

Then, at seven o’clock, they turned to go down, follow¬ 
ing the track not of their footsteps, which had made little 
impression on the frozen snow, but of the circular holes 
made by the iron ferrules of their alpenstocks, the long 
wooden poles, tipped with metal, that were used before 
ice-axes became common. The wind seemed even colder 
than it had on the ascent. The sun began to sink below the 
horizon, and the two men had difficulty in finding their 
way through the twilight. 

At eleven o’clock, they got off the ice and soon decided 
that they could go no farther over the rocks in the dark. 
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They therefore settled down to bivouac for the night. 
As soon as they no longer had to concentrate on finding 
the way, they found that their hands had become frost¬ 
bitten—both of Paccard’s and one of Balmat’s. Luckily 
Paccard knew the right treatment, and told Balmat to 
take off their gloves and massage the hands with snow. 
This Balmat did, rubbing back life into their limbs—and, 
as sensation returned, they knew all the pain of acute 
‘pins and needles’. Then they ate and drank a little from 
the provisions they had carried on their backs, and 
wrapped themselves up for the night. 

When they woke in the morning, both men suffered 
from snow-blindness. Paccard’s condition was worse than 
that of Balmat, and he suddenly turned to his companion 
and said, ‘It is funny, Balmat, I can hear the birds 
singing but can see no daylight’. Paccard massaged his 
eyes with melted snow and brandy and then, rather 
haldngly, both men set off down to the village. 

When they arrived, both of them presented frightening 
spectacles. For they had lacked not only dark glasses to 
protect their eyes, but also veils to protect their faces from 
the snow-glare—and they had, of course, none of the 
special cream which can today be used to protect the skin. 

‘I returned home and then saw what I looked like’, 
says Balmat. ‘I was quite unrecognisable. My eyes were 
red, my face black, and my lips blue. Every time I laughed 
or yawned the blood spouted from my lips and cheeks, 
and in addition I was half blind.’ 

Paccard was in a similar condition, but both men 
eventually recovered completely and were able, through¬ 
out the coming years, to see the result of their success in 
the increasing popularity of ascents of Mont Blanc. 

When the news of Balmat and Paccard’s ascent reached 
Saussure, he hurried to Chamonix from Geneva in the 
hope of climbing the mountain immediately. Bad weather 
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prevented this, however, and it was not until the following 
year, 1787, that he came to Chamonix and made the 
ascent of which he had dreamed for so long. By this time 
the second ascent of the mountain had been made—by 
Balmat together with two other local men. Saussure 
stayed for three and a half hours on the summit, which he 
reached with his valet and eighteen guides, and spent all 
the time taking measurements of the boiling point of 
water, the temperature of the snow, and the pulses of his 
various companions. 

Balmat and Paccard’s climb had shown that it was 
possible to reach the highest summit of Europe and to 
survive, and it was inevitable that many men would 
follow them. Saussure climbed the mountain mainly 
because the ascent aided his scientific work, but others 
were to follow for the adventure of the thing. The first 
of these men was Colonel Beaufoy, an officer in the 
Coldstream Guards, who arrived in Chamonix a few days 
after Saussure’s ascent. Next came a Mr Woodley, who 
made the fifth ascent of the mountain the following year, 
while in 1809 the mountain was climbed for the first time 
by a woman—Maria Paradis, a local peasant girl. 

As men began to know more about Mont Blanc, much 
of the terror surrounding the mountain disappeared. It 
was climbed by fresh routes, it was climbed without guides, 
and it was even climbed by one man alone—Frederick 
Morshead, a famous climber of the Victorian age who 
went up and down the mountain in seventeen hours. 

Huts were built on the mountain, and the number of 
ascents made each year grew from a mere handful to 
scores and, eventually, to hundreds. Yet in spite of all 
this, in spite of the fact that the normal route up Mont 
Blanc is sometimes called ‘a simple snow trudge’, it is as 
well to remember that this mountain kills more people 
every year than any other mountain in the Alps. 



CHAPTER TWO 


VICTORY ON THE 
WETTERHORN 


September 17th, 1854, was a bright crystal-clear day in 
the mountains of the Bernese Oberland, the Alpine group 
which rises south of the town of Intcrlaaken, and whose 
snowy length of summits is one of the first sights to greet 
the traveller arriving in northern Switzerland. 

Near the eastern end of the range, rising in great rocky 
precipices and steep snow slopes from the meadows 
above the little village of Grindelwald, lies the great peak 
of the Wetterhorn, and it was up the final icy slope of this * 
peak that a group of seven men could have been seen 
climbing on that September morning. Leading them was 
a giant of a man whose thick brawny arms swung an ice- 
axe which in rhythmic beats hacked steps in the ever- 
steepening slope. Behind him was an even sturdier figure, 
while behind this leading couple, and linked together by 
a stout rope, followed the other five. 

As the party reached the final few feet of the slope its 
members came to an ice cornice, a massive overhanging 
parapet which leaned out towards the slope up which 
they had made their way. The leader carefully cut himself 
a larger step than usual, stood sideways in it, and then 
with measured strokes began to hack down the frozen 
wave of ice. He had made only a few strokes before a 
shout went up from him, a shout given in Swiss-German 
but which his followers understood—‘I see blue sky!’ 

18 
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His strokes came faster and faster until there appeared 
in the summit-cornice a hole through which he could 
step. The next man followed him, and between them they 
widened the gap in the great white line. The third man 
stepped through and then, turning backwards, helped 
through the fourth member of the party, a young English¬ 
man dressed as though for a country walk in ordinary 
jacket and flannels. 

‘The instant before, 5 the Englishman wrote later, ‘I 
had been face to face with a blank wall of ice. One step, 
and the eye took in a boundless expanse of crag and 
glacier, peak and precipice, mountain and valley, lake 
and plain. The whole world seemed to lie at my feet. The 
next moment, I was almost appalled by the awfulness of 
our position. The side we had come up was steep; but it 
was a gentle slope compared with that which now fell 
away from where I stood. A few yards of glittering ice at 
our feet, and then, nothing between us and the green 
slopes of Grindelwald, nine thousand feet beneath. I am 
not ashamed to own that I experienced, as this sublime 
and wonderful prospect burst upon my view, a profound 
and almost irrepressible emotion—an emotion which, if 
I may judge by the low ejaculations of surprise, followed 
by a long pause of breathless silence, as each in turn 
stepped into the opening, was felt by others as well as 
myself. 5 

Alfred Wills, one of the pioneers of the heroic age of 
mountaineering, had conquered the Wetterhorn! 

The two men who had first cut their way through the 
cornice quickly beat down about ten feet of the ice, and 
the members of the party straddled the narrow crest, 
which was only a few inches wide at the top. Then Wills 
carefully stood up and gazed around at the tremendous 
panorama. 

Away to the east the mountains of Tyrol could be seen 
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in the perfectly clear air, while to the south were the 
summits of Monte Rosa and the other great peaks of the 
Pennine Alps, including the still unclimbed Weisshorn, a 
beautiful, sharp white pyramid. Nearer still were the 
other mountains of the Oberland—the Schreckhorn, seen 
across the gulf in which lay the Upper Grindclwald 
Glacier, the Eiger, the Monch, and the Jungfrau, all peaks 
which Wills now saw from the south for the first time. 
Away to the north lay the unfolding plain of Switzerland, 
dotted by the deep blue lakes of Lucerne and Thun and 
Zurich, and fading in the distance towards the range of the 
Jura and the more distant plains of Europe. Nearer still, 
almost directly below them it seemed, down through 
more than a mile of vertical height, were the little chalets 
of Grindclwald. They could even pick out the inn they 
had left the previous afternoon, and waved their hats in 
the hope of being recognized! 

* * * 

The adventures leading up to that great moment on the 
Wetterhorn had begun a few days earlier in Interlaaken, 
where Wills was spending the finalfew days of his honeymoon. 

A young man of 26, he had already spent four holidays 
in the Alps; he had walked and rambled and scrambled 
off the beaten track; he had crossed many high glacier 
passes and had taught himself how to move in safety on 
snow and ice; he had slept out on the glaciers and the 
mountain-sides, and he had become, in almost every way, 
quite an experienced mountaineer. Yet, strange as it may 
at first seem, Wills had not until that September day in 
1854 been to the summit of any great Alpine peak. In 
the early 1850’s, mountain-travel was still rather across 
passes than up peaks; even these, little known and lesser 
mapped, presented the mountaineers of the day with 
numerous problems. 
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However, as Wills was nearing the end of his holiday 
and looked out from his hotel at Interlaaken to the white 
crest of the Jungfrau, the queen of the range, he decided 
to climb one great peak before he went back home. 

The first thing to do was to consult with his guide, 
Auguste Balmat, with whom he had travelled during most 
of his previous Alpine journeys. Balmat was delighted at 
the suggestion; but pointed out that as he came from 
Chamonix, the village lying far to the west at the foot of 
Mont Blanc, it would be necessary to employ the services 
of a local guide. The man to get in touch with was Ulrich 
Lauener of Lauterbrunnen, the little village lying up under 
the northern face of the Jungfrau itself. Lauener was sent 
for and finally arrived—‘a tall, straight, active, knowing¬ 
looking fellow, with a cock’s feather stuck jauntily in his 
high-crowned hat’ as Wills later described him. 

Well, said Wills, he wanted to climb the Jungfrau. 

Lauener shook his head and explained that the only 
way of doing so in September was to go round the eastern 
fringe of the group and then climb the mountain from the 
southern side; and that, he pointed out, would take at 
least six days. Wills, very reluctantly, had to abandon the 
idea of climbing the Jungfrau that year. What about the 
Finsteraarhorn, he asked? The Finstcraarhorn was 
another great peak in the Oberland, the highest in the 
whole group and, although it had been climbed many 
years previously, its ascent was still a fine feather in a 
mountaineer’s cap. The answer was the same—it was too 
late in the season. The same reason was given when Wills 
suggested the Schreckhorn, a difficult peak nearby which 
was then unclimbed and which was not, in fact, conquered 
until 1861, when it was ascended by Leslie Stephen, the 
writer. 

Finally, Wills suggested the Wetterhorn, and it was 
agreed that this was practicable. What is more, Lauener 
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added—incorrectly as it turned out—that the peak had 
never before been climbed. 

So the thing was settled, and the following morning 
they all left Interlaaken by carriage for Grindelwald, the 
village from which the attempt was to be made. There 
was Wills, his wife, his brother-in-law—who was to stay 
with Mrs Wills in Grindelwald while the attempt was 
made—Auguste Balmat, and a Chamonix friend of 
Balmat’s, Auguste Simond, a guide who could hold a man 
off the ground at arm’s-length and who was soon nick¬ 
named Samson because of his strength. 

Lauener himself had gone on ahead, and when the party 
arrived at Grindelwald they found him busy at the inn, 
surrounded by hangers-on and busy packing a great 
basket with ropes and similar equipment. He explained to 
Wills that he had to employ another man to help carry the 
ropes, the tent, the food, and the rest of the equipment that 
had to be taken; his choice had fallen on Peter Bohren, a 
little Grindelwald man who had three times been to the 
snow plateau from which the three peaks of the Wetter- 
horn spring. 

Balmat and Simond began to confer with the Grindel¬ 
wald men and, as so often happened, there was some 
friction between Chamonix and Grindelwald, Balmat in 
particular complaining about what he considered to be 
the unnecessary bustle and shouting of the Grindelwalders. 

Mrs Wills was not too happy about the affair, and 
Balmat, a kindly man, spent the last half-hour before the 
party left explaining that the ascent was not at all 
dangerous; and that, in any case, he would answer for 
Mr Wills’s life with his own. Most of his efforts were 
undone by the inn-keeper however, who, as the party got 
ready to leave, solemnly shook hands with all the men and 
added gravely: ‘Try to return all of you alive; but, .. .’ 

Then, at last, they were off. The party went south- 
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wards out of the village, past the little church that can 
still be seen and in whose graveyard lie many famous 
climbers, both English and Swiss. They made towards the 
Enge, a narrow track which runs round the flanks of the 
Wetterhorn above the Upper Grindelwald glacier. The 
track rises only gradually and can be walked along with 
ease; at many places, however, it is flanked on one side by 
a wall of rock while on the other the ground drops sheer 
for hundreds of feet; and, as it is sometimes only a yard or 
so wide, it is a good place for a guide to discover whether 
his employer has that elusive thing called ‘a head for 
heights’. 

Before they reached the Enge the party passed the chalet 
where Bohren’s father lived, and where Peter borrowed a 
spare pipe and a stock of tobacco, and soon after they lay 
down on the grass to wait for Lauencr. 

Just before they had left Grindelwald, Wills had been 
asked by the head guide if he would wait while a flag to 
plant on the summit was finished. I-Ie suggested that 
Lauener should stay behind for it and then catch up the 
rest of the party—and had been somewhat surprised to 
hear that the ‘flag’ was being made by the local black¬ 
smith! 

Now, as he and the others saw Lauener tramping up the 
path towards them, he realized what the flag really was— 
a huge sheet of metal 3 feet by 3 feet in size which could 
be attached to a 12-foot metal pole that the guide also 
carried! 

When Lauener had joined them they set off again, 
taking it slowly, for they intended to reach only a certain 
height on the mountain that day. Along the Enge they 
went, then onto the easy rocks at the end of iL and finally 
up to the shelter of overhanging rocks known as the Gleck- 
stein gite. Today a fine stone hut, owned by the Swiss 
Alpine Club, stands near the same place, but in Wills’s 
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day the only shelter to be obtained was from the rocky 
cave, a natural chamber which had been improved by 
local hunters who had strewn the hard floor with mountain 
hay. 

Wills and Balmat searched for fleas in the blankets 
before making their rough beds, the guides prepared a 
meal of milkless coffee, cold veal, and sour bread and then, 
after it had been eaten, as ‘the vast white glaciers gleamed 
faintly through the night like the battlements of phantom 
castles’, the three Swiss guides began to sing their favourite 
German hymns. 

Finally the party slept—Wills and Balmat so badly that 
a few hours later they crept out into the open air. There 
they sat watching the mountains under the stars and 
listening to the occasional thunder of an avalanche until 
at last the rest of the party bestirred themselves and 
began to prepare a pre-dawn breakfast. 

It was still dark when they set off from the gite at 4.30, 
and for an hour they stumbled upwards with the aid of the 
light from a flickering glacier lantern. Then, gradually, 
they began to see their surroundings more clearly, the sky 
lightened, and all the wonder of an Alpine dawn started 
to glow out on the hills around. 

The party crossed a small glacier, then climbed up 
steep rocks leading to the snow plateau from which the 
summit rises. The going became difficult, with only 
small ledges for the hands and feet, and an ever-increasing 
void opening out beneath them. They put on the rope and 
Wills, no mean climber at the age of 26, called this part 
of the ascent ‘nervous work . . . the worst piece of scramb¬ 
ling I ever did’. At last they reached the top of the rocks 
and sat down on the edge of the snow plateau for a second 
breakfast. 

It was here that they received a dramatic shock. 

It had never occurred either to Wills or to any of the 
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guides that anyone else would be on the mountain. 
Climbers were few in numbers in those days and it was 
most unlikely that two parties would be on one mountain 
without each knowing of the others’ intention in advance. 
Yet as Wills and his astonished companions looked down 
they saw, out-flanking them on the route to the summit, 
two small figures. 

First of all, Lauener thought they must be chamois- 
hunters; then Wills pointed out to him that no hunters 
would be on that part of the mountain, let alone be there 
at that time of the morning. Then, as the figures came 
closer, Wills and his guides saw that one of the two 
strangers carried on his shoulders a young fir tree— 
branches, leaves, root, and all! 

Two men could move more quickly than five, and at 
first it seemed to Wills that even if he did reach the summit 
successfully, he would only do so to be greeted by a couple 
who had reached it in front of him! 

Lauener and the other Grindelwald men took the 
matter calmly, but Balmat was intensely annoyed and 
as soon as the strangers were within hailing distance 
opened a great shouting match with them across the snow. 
For it became steadily certain that they intended to get to 
the summit before Wills and his party. But the interlopers 
—‘piratical adventurers’ Wills later called them—soon 
came to terms. The two parties met, Balmat handed them 
chocolate as a ‘peace-offering’, and it was eventually 
decided that the seven men should all continue together 
towards the summit. 

The two men who had thus unexpectedly joined Wills’s 
party turned out to be two local chamois-hunters who had 
heard that the climb was to be made, had themselves 
climbed the lower crags of the Wetterhorn in the darkness, 
and had brought up a fir tree which they hoped to plant 
on the summit before their rivals’ iron flag was there! 
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One of these two men was Christian Aimer and the 
other was his brother-in-law, Ulrich Kauffmann. Both 
were to play an important part in the future story of 
climbing in the Alps, and Aimer was to play a unique 
part. He was, in fact, to become the greatest of all the 
Oberland guides of the ’50’s and the ’6o’s, a grand man 
who shared in the conquest of scores of great peaks 
throughout the whole of the Alps and who was friend as 
well as guide to many famous climbers of the period. 

From the place where the two parties had joined up, 
there rose for between 600 and 700 feet an icy slope which 
led upwards at an ever-increasing angle. At the top it was 
crowned by the overhanging cornice, and everyone in the 
party expected that beyond that cornice there would be 
found the rising snow dome of the actual summit. 

They all unroped and sat down on the plateau while 
Lauener and ‘Samson’ advanced up the slope. Lauener 
went in front, cutting out steps with his long-handled 
axe. ‘Samson’ followed him and enlarged the steps. 
It was heavy work, and the two men cut steadily upwards 
for nearly an hour before they called down to the rest of 
the party to follow them. Once again, they all roped up, 
Balmat in front, then Wills, then Peter Bohren, and lastly, 
at the end of the rope, Christian Aimer and Ulrich Kauff¬ 
mann. 

At the beginning of the slope, Wills measured its angle; 
he had no instrument to help him, and merely stuck his 
axe vertically into the snow and measured the horizontal 
and vertical distances to the snow from one point on the 
axe. Even at its lower part, the slope rose at an angle of 
forty-five degrees—which is a good deal more steep than 
it sounds—while, above, it increased to sixty and even 
seventy degrees. In fact it seemed to Wills, as they went 
higher and higher up the slope, that they were climbing 
up an almost vertical wall. 



They planted on the ridge the iron ‘flag’ and the fir tree. 


Then, suddenly and dramatically, came Lauener’s 
shout of ‘I see blue sky’, and the party one by one stepped 
across the breach in the cornice. 

After they had studied the view—Wills carefully not 
using his telescope for fear that it would ‘weaken the 
steadiness of the eye’—they planted on the ridge the iron 
‘flag’ and the fir tree. It was only when they had done 
this that Balmat pointed out to Wills another flag very 
similar to their own which was planted about ten feet 
below the summit ridge. This had, in fact, been placed 
there only a few days previously by a party which, had 
failed to breach the summit-cornice and had not known 
that the summit itself was so near. 

Wills and his companions spent about twenty minutes 
on the top-most ridge of the Wetterhorn, 12,149 feet high, 
and then turned to descend. As is often the case, the slope 
looked far worse when they were descending. Before them 
swept the great drop down which they would be dragged 
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should one of them miss his footing, and they all took even 
more care than when ascending, planting their axes as 
deeply as possible into the slope, so that in the event of a 
slip there would be some chance of using these as anchors. 

The party had got only some hundred and fifty feet 
down the slope when someone remembered that the 
health of the mountain had not been drunk. Every man 
therefore stood still in his steps, tots of brandy were mixed 
with snow, and the health of the Wetterhorn was drunk 
before they continued the descent. 

Finally they reached the foot of the ice-slope, made 
their way down the difficult rocks to the place where they 
had left their food, and sat down to an al fresco meal 
during which they again all drank the health of the 
Wetterhorn—this time in red wine. 

Then they hurried downwards, being met on the lower 
slopes by Mrs Wills and her brother who had come up to 
meet them, and at half past six marched triumphantly 
into the village of Grindelwald again. 

As was the custom in those days, guns were fired in 
their honour and the whole village celebrated the success¬ 
ful ascent. News of the climb was telegraphed to Berne, 
and the great telescope of the city’s observatory was 
trained on the summit and used to pick out the ‘flag’ 
and the fir tree—the latter puzzling the observers for 
some time! 

* * * 

A few days later Wills and his wife returned to England, 
and in the following winter Wills began work on his book, 
Wanderings Among the High Alps , a book which he dedicated 
to his ‘guide and friend, Auguste Balmat, my tried and 
faithful companion in many difficulties and some dangers’. 
The account in the book of the Wetterhorn ascent—which 
Wills later found was not the first but the fourth—did 
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much to stimulate men’s interest in mountaineering and 
make possible the formation of the Alpine Club in 1857. 

Wills’s love of the Alps was no passing thing. 

He returned again and again, bought a plot of land 
in the Valley of Sixt, and built there The Eagle’s Nest’, a 
chalet-home which became his summer residence for more 
than forty years. It was here that Balmat died in 1862, 
and here that, year after year, mountaineering friends 
visited Wills—later Sir Alfred Wills, High Court Judge— 
and from which they were led by him up and across the 
local peaks. 

Of all the party which climbed the Wetterhorn on that 
famous day in 1854 it was Aimer who during the succeed¬ 
ing years was to build up the most formidable reputation 
as a mountaineer. The Wetterhorn remained one of his 
favourite peaks and he climbed it, quite literally, scores of 
times. Perhaps his most famous ascent of all was in 1896, 
made at the age of 70, together with his wife who was aged 
71, on the anniversary of the couple’s Golden Wedding! 



CHAPTER THREE 


A PIONEER CLIMB IN 
CALIFORNIA 


The scene is the High Sierra of California nearly a century 
ago. To the west, away across the ranges, is the blue 
Pacific; to the east, lost in the haze, are the rolling 
deserts and prairies. 

High up on one of the great peaks, a peak which had 
been seen by only a few white men, two climbers are 
carefully treading their way up a steep snow-slope. Below 
them it curls over into precipices below which can be 
seen, nearly 10,000 feel beneath, the blue waters of 
Owen’s Lake; above them, the slope butts up against a 
smooth granite wall which appears to encircle, almost 
like a man-made battlement, the final rocks leading to the 
summit itself. 

The two men, who are dressed not as one might expect 
mountain-climbers to be dressed, but in the loose rough 
clothes of surveyors, and who are wearing broad-brimmed 
slouch hats, look anxiously along the rock-wall in front of 
them, searching for a break in the mountain’s defences. 

There was only one point, they saw, where they had 
the slightest chance of success. 

This was where a long column of ice had become 
frozen hard in a huge split which ran up the face of the 
granite wall. At its base, the ice-column was about ten 
feet wide, but it narrowed towards the top—rather like an 
inverted icicle—and it was only some two feet across 
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... a long column of ice had become frozen in a huge split 
which ran up the face of the granite wall. 

where it reached the upper-most part of the granite wall. 
If they could only carve steps up this column, the two men 
decided, they might with its aid be able to gain the top of 
the rock-wall. 

‘We climbed to the base of this spire’, one of the men 
wrote later, ‘and, with the utmost care, began to cut our 
stairway. The material was an exceedingly compacted 
snow, passing into clear ice as it neared the rock. We 
climbed the first half of it with comparative ease; after 
that it was almost vertical, and so thin that we did not 
dare to cut the footsteps deep enough to make them 
absolutely safe. There was a constant dread lest our 
ladder should break off, and we be thrown cither down 
the snow-slope or into the bottom of the crevasse. 

‘At last, in order to prevent myself from falling over 
backwards, I was obliged to thrust my hand into the • 
crack between the ice and the wall, and the spire became 
so narrow that I could do this on both sides; so that the 
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climb was made as upon a tree, cutting mere toe-holes and 
embracing the whole column of ice in my arms. 

‘At last I reached the top, and, with the greatest caution, 
wormed my body over the brink, and, rolling out upon 
the smooth surface of the granite, looked over and watched 
Cotter make his climb. 5 

The second man, Richard Cotter, came steadily up the 
difficult place, reached the narrowest part of the pinnacle, 
and then carefully climbed up from the tip of it onto the 
top of the rock wall. 

The two men looked up together and saw that only 
easy rock and snow now separated them from the summit. 
They hurried up the slope, reached the highest point, 
and looked out in wonder over a tremendous sea of peak 
and pinnacle, ridge and valley, the great wilderness of 
unexplored California. 

‘I rang my hammer upon the topmost rock 5 , wrote the 
first of the two men to reach the summit. ‘We grasped 
hands, and I reverently named the grand peak, Mount 
Tyndall. 5 


* * * 

That great moment when Clarence King and his com¬ 
panion, Richard Cotter, stood together in the.silence of 
one of the greatest peaks of the Sierra was a result of 
King’s own restless determination to climb what he 
believed was the highest peak in California. And although 
—as he soon discovered—the mountain he had climbed 
was not the highest, King and Cotter’s conquest of it still 
remains one of the great examples of human perseverance. 

King was only 22 at the time, a young man of good 
family who had ‘gone west 5 to make his fortune and had 
met by accident Professor William Brewer, the head of 
one of the geological survey teams that were then working 
0 
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their way into the heart of the mountains of California 
and enlarging the geological map of the country. King 
had been trained as a geologist, the two men took a liking 
to one another, and King was soon travelling with Brewer 
and his men. 

They had not been long together before Brewer and his 
leading topographer, Charles Hoffman, came into camp 
with the news that the range ahead of them, which had 
been thought to be the line of highest summits in the 
whole of the country, was not this at all. ‘Instead of this’, 
Brewer reported to his men, ‘a vast wall of mountains, 
lifted still higher . . . rose beyond a tremendous canyon 
which lay like a trough between the two parallel ranks of 
peaks.’ 

For King, the news was a challenge, for both Brewer 
and Hoffman were experienced mountaineers and both 
said that it would be impossible to reach or climb this 
greater, higher, range. 

Now in Brewer’s party there was a horse-packer, a 
man of no technical training, but a man who King thought 
would be useful in any dangerous enterprise. If Brewer 
agreed, King asked Cotter, would he be prepared to come 
on a journey to these great peaks? Cotter said he would 
come; Brewer, rather reluctantly, agreed; and prepara¬ 
tions then started for this two-man foray into the unknown. 

‘Our walking-shoes were in excellent condition’, King 
wrote later, ‘the hobnails firm and new. We laid out a 
barometer, a compass, a pocket-level, a set of wet and 
dry thermometers, note-books, with bread, cooked beans, 
and venison enough to last a week, rolled them all in 
blankets, making two knapsack-shaped packs strapped 
firmly together with loops for the arms, which, by Brewer’s 
estimate, weighed forty pounds apiece.’ 

Early next morning they set off from camp, accom¬ 
panied by Brewer and Hoffman, who had agreed to 
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escort them to the crest of the nearer ridge from which they 
had caught their sight of the higher peaks beyond. 

It was a wonderful country through which they moved 
up towards this ridge. King wrote later: ‘Our way along 
the valley’s middle ascended over a number of huge steps, 
rounded and abrupt, at whose bases were pools of trans¬ 
parent snow-water edged with rude piles of erratic glacier 
blocks, scattered companies of alpine firs, of red bark and 
having cypress-like darkness of foliage, with fields of snow 
under sheltering cliffs, and bits of softest velvet meadow 
clouded with minute blue and white flowers.’ 

As they got higher and higher they reached and crossed 
fields of snow; then they passed the upper limit of the 
pines, and soon found themselves scrambling over 
massive boulder-debris consisting of rocks thirty or forty 
feet high. Soon they were alone in a world of granite 
cliffs, great snow-slopes and crystal-blue lakes, the silence 
of which was broken only by the sharp cry of martens and 
the occasional heavy crash of a falling rock. 

The party was already more than 12,000 feet up when 
it came to the base of a i,ooo-foot slope of scree, a long 
line of loose stones leading in a single great sweep up to the 
crest of the range for which they were making. It was a 
case of two steps forward and one step back, and it was 
another hour before the men reached the crest and 
looked over into the unexplored country beyond. 

‘We looked down into a gulf five thousand feet deep, 
sinking from our feet in abrupt cliffs nearly or quite two 
thousand feet, whose base plunged into a broad field of 
snow lying steep and smooth for a great distance, but 
broken near its foot by craggy steps often a thousand feet 
high’, wrote King later. From far below, he continued, 
there came the sound of the river. 

‘Vague blue haze obscured the lost depths, hiding 
details, giving a bottomless distance out of which, like 
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the breath of wind, floated up a faint tremble, vibrating 
upon the senses, yet never clearly heard. 

‘Rising on the other side, cliff above cliff, precipice 
piled upon precipice, rock over rock, up against the sky, 
towered the most gigantic mountain-wall in America, 
culminating in a noble pile of Gothic-finished granite and 
enamel-like snow. 5 

At first it seemed that to reach this peak King and 
Cotter would have to descend into the great canyon, 
almost a mile in depth, and then climb up the other side. 
When they looked southwards, however, they saw that a 
subsidiary ridge—later known as the Kings-Kern Divide 
—-joined the ridge on which they stood to the higher 
parallel ridge in front of them, rather like the cross-bar 
in the letter ‘IT. Perhaps, they thought, it might be 
possible to climb south along the ridge on which they 
stood to the cross-bar of the ‘H 5 , then along the crossbar, 
and thus reach the approaches to their peak. 

Brewer and Hoffman helped King and Cotter on with 
the packs, which they had carried up for their friends to 
this parting of the ways. The four men shook hands, then 
King and Cotter moved off south along the ridge, while 
the other two went northwards. 

At one point, after they had gone only a short way. 
King and Cotter seriously thought of trying to climb down 
to the canyon floor by means of a 3,000 foot snow-slope. 
They tossed a stone down it, watched the great leaps the 
stone took as it disappeared into the distance—and decided 
to continue along the ridge. 

Eventually this ridge turned into a series of tremendous 
pinnacles that looked completely unscalable; reluctantly, 
against their better judgment, the two men began to 
climb down the rocks into the canyon. At one point, the 
difficulties were so great that they had to off-load their 
packs and lower them down by the lasso that served them 
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as a climbing rope. It took them half the afternoon to get 
down even 1,000 feet and only then did they find that they 
could turn southwards again towards the bar of the ‘H\ 

They bivouacked for the night on a granite shelf, ate 
cold venison and bread for supper, and whittled away 
from their wooden barometer-case enough shavings to 
heat themselves a cup of tepid tea. Then they rolled them¬ 
selves up for the night and did not wake until four. After 
a meal of frozen venison they were off again, making for 
the bar of the ‘H’ which was now only half a mile away. 

The approach led across hard, frozen, and steadily 
steepening snow which finally brought the two men to a 
i,ooo-foot wall of rock which swept up to the cross-ridge 
they were trying to reach. 

After a short rest they went on again, Cotter going 
ahead and pulling up their knapsacks on the lasso, choosing, 
as King put it ‘the least impossible way’. Finally they were 
brought to a stop by an impassable 30-foot wall, from the 
top of which protruded a number of rock-spikes. There 
was only one thing to do—lasso one of these and climb 
hand-over-hand, although even throwing a rope from 
their narrow stance was difficult enough. 

‘At last I made a lucky throw’, said King, ‘and it 
tightened upon one of the smaller protruberances. I 
drew the noose close, and very gradually threw my 
hundred and fifty pounds upon the rope; then Cotter 
joined me, and for a moment, we both hung our united 
weight upon it. Whether the rock moved slightly or 
whether the lasso stretched a little we were unable to 
decide; but the trial must be made and I began to climb 
slowly.’ 

Half-way up the rope King looked down—onto the 
top of the snow-slope nearly 1,000 feet below, and then 
down the long white slope leading to the valley-floor 
5,000 feet away. 



There was only one thing to do . • » climb hand over hand. 
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Eventually, he pulled himself over onto the top of the 
wall. Above, there was easy ground and in a few minutes 
both men were standing on the ridge, a ridge that was 
io feet wide at the most and in places narrowed to a mere 
knife-edge of rock. They had finally arrived at the bar of 
the *H\ 

Now came disappointment. 

As the two men looked along the ‘bar’, the ridge leading 
up to the great mountain wall that was their goal, they 
realized that it was far too broken to provide a route. 
Only one alternative remained. They must descend on 
the far side of the ridge into the valley beyond, a valley 
which seemed to present easier going than the canyon 
from which they had climbed, and then strike up left 
towards the main ridge. 

Getting down the far side of the bar of the ‘H’ was their 
first problem. They succeeded by the desperate method 
of sliding down their lasso from one ledge to another— 
hoping, as they reached each landing-point, that they 
would not find themselves unable to get either up or 
down! 

At last the rock-wall down which they made their 
precarious way gave out on to a snow-field; the snow-field 
turned to scree, and the scree to grass, and eventually 
they were on the valley-floor and could turn left towards 
their peak whose battlements stretched down and out in 
their direction. They strode steadily up their mountain 
until dusk found them at a sheltered camp-site. 

‘Within the shelter lay a huge fallen log, like all these 
alpine woods one mass of resin, which flared up when we 
applied a match, illuminating the whole grove’, wrote 
King. ‘By contrast with the darkness outside, we seemed to 
be in a vast many-pillared hall. The stream close by 
afforded water for our blessed tea-pot; venison frizzled 
with mild, appetising sound upon the ends of pine-sticks; 
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matchless beans allowed themselves to become seductively 
crisp upon our tin plates.’ 

And then, after that meal fit for the gods, they turned 
in for the night. 

They started again at half-past three the following 
morning, taking only their survey instruments, their 
eating equipment, and enough food for a single meal. 
First they made their way through the moonlight across 
debris slopes of great boulders and frozen streams, 
stumbling in the half-light and looking up at the great 
bulk of the mountain in front of them. 

They were moving almost due eastwards, so that the 
mountain ahead hid the rising sun, and it was some time 
before the growing daylight revealed to them an even 
snow- and ice-slope in which lay embedded hundreds of 
boulders of all sizes. As the sun rose above the mountain in 
front and suddenly touched the slope, they realized the 
danger in which they stood. More than one of the 
boulders, released by the melting of its imprisoning snow 
or ice, bounded down the slope towards them—the first 
shots in an artillery barrage which obviously started each 
morning, and to which they were subjected for the next 
hundred feet of their ascent. 

Higher and higher they went, taking what protection 
they could by climbing in the lee of the little granite walls 
which interspersed the slope and which at places had to be 
scaled. Then, half-way up the slope, they came to a rocky 
bluff which stretched left and right and was split only in 
one place, by a gorge-like opening floored with steep ice. 

‘This we scaled by cutting ice steps, only to find our¬ 
selves fronted again by a still higher wall,’ wrote King. 
‘Ice sloped from its front at too steep an angle for us to 
follow, but had melted in contact with it, leaving a space 
three feet wide between the ice and the rock. We entered 
this crevice and climbed along its bottom, with a wall of 
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rock rising a hundred feet above us on one side, and a 
thirty-foot face of ice on the other, through which light 
of an intense cobalt-blue penetrated. 

‘Reaching the upper end, we had to cut our footsteps 
upon the icc again, and, having braced our backs against 
the granite, climb up to the surface. We were now in a 
dangerous position; to fall into the crevice upon one side 
was to be wedged to death between rock and ice; to make 
a slip was to be shot down five hundred feet, and then 
hurled over the brink of a precipice.’ 

In spite of the position—or possibly because of it— 
King and Cotter overcame this difficulty without mishap. 
They were now, they estimated, only some 500 feet from 
the top of their mountain, which they could see glowing 
brightly in the morning sunlight. They hurried upwards 
—to find themselves stopped by the apparently impassable 
granite wall which appeared to ring the summit itself. 

They found the great ice-column standing against the 
wall, succeeded in using the pinnacle to take them to the 
top of the wall, and then hurried up the last easy slope to 
the summit. Here King, an enthusiastic admirer of Pro¬ 
fessor Tyndall, the great Victorian scientist and moun¬ 
taineer, named the peak after his hero. 

Then, as they got to work with their scientific instru¬ 
ments, they looked out over the fantastic panorama— 
north and south the range on which they stood stretched 
away in mile after mile of snow-peaks, with even the 
farthest horizon crowded with their white points. To the 
west lay the great range, dominated by Mount Brewer, 
on which they had said good-bye to their companions, a 
range of rock-mountains riven into thousands of sculptured 
patterns which reared up as spiky granite crags against the 
blue sky. To the east, the mountains on which they stood 
fell in one great sweep of 10,000 feet to the limitless deserts 
and plains, their flatness only rippled by minor parallel 
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hill-lines, stretching to a faint and remote horizon where 
the world curled over. 

Their observations completed, the next task was to 
decide on their route back. That day they found a fresh 
line of return to their last camp and, from it, decided that 
it would be impossible to climb back to the same spot on 
the bar of the ‘H’ from which they had descended with 
such extensive use of the rope. 

Finally, they crossed the ‘bar’ at a different spot, camped 
once again, climbed up the pass near Mount Brewer 
where they had left their companions, and eventually 
arrived back at camp. Before they had done so, however, 
Cotter’s shoes had given out, he had been forced to wear 
improvised mocassins, and the two men had conquered 
fresh difficulties almost as great as those they had over¬ 
come to reach the top of Mount Tyndall. Both were 
almost at the end of their strength as they hailed Brewer 
and saw him running to them through the trees. 

As they sat round the camp-fire that night, telling of 
their remarkable journey, Brewer turned to King, who 
was later to become head of the United States Geological 
Survey. 

‘You have relieved me of a dreadful task,’ he said. ‘For 
the last three days I have been composing a letter to your 
family, but somehow I did not get beyond: “It becomes 
my painful duty to inform you”.’ 



CHAPTER FOUR 


DISASTER ON THE 
MATTERHORN 


It was just after one o’clock on the morning of 14 July, 
1865, that three figures raced up the last few feet of snow 
leading to the level 100-yard long summit ridge of the 
Matterhorn, the 14,782-foot peak that rises on the frontier 
between the Swiss village of Zermatt and the Italian 
village of Breuil. 

No-one else was on the summit. No-one else had been on 
the summit. The leading figure gleefully shouted back the 
news to four other men who appeared on the ridge one 
by one, waving his hat in the air as he did so. 

Edward Whymper had at last conquered the Matter¬ 
horn. 

For four years this young man, still only 25, had made 
attempt after attempt to climb the peak, the last great 
summit of the central Alps that still remained untrodden. 
He had climbed with guides and without them. He had 
climbed with other British mountaineers and he had 
climbed alone. He had fallen 200 feet on the mountain 
and had survived. To be first on the peak had become an 
obsession with him. Now, at last, he had conquered this 
formidable mountain. What is more, he had conquered it 
in advance of the party of Italians, led by his old guide 
Jean-Antoine Carrel, who, even while the triumphant 
party stood on the summit, were steadily making their 
way up the last 1,250 feet of the mountain. 

43 
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Right until the last minute—until, in fact, he had seen 
that the snow on the summit ridge bore no footprints— 
Whymper feared that he might have been forestalled by 
the Italians. 

As he gloried in his success, he looked down over the 
southern slopes of the mountain and suddenly saw his 
rivals, hundreds of feet below him. 

He called out to Michel Croz, the bearded Chamonix 
guide who had raced with him up the final slopes to the 
summit. 

‘Come here, Croz, come here.’ 

The guide peered over the edge with him. ‘Where are 
they, Mr Whymper, where are they?’ 

‘There, man. Heavens, can’t you see them?’ Whymper 
shouted. ‘We must make them hear us.’ 

He took his axe in both hands and began to prise loose 
a great block of rock which he sent thundering down the 
precipices, not towards the men below, but so that its 
rumble might be heard. Croz did the same and as the 
roar of the falling rocks gathered volume the men below 
looked up. Their leader recognized Whymper’s white 
trousers; and, disheartened by his failure to reach the top 
first, he led his companions back down the ridge again. 

On the summit, Whymper and Croz joined their five 
companions, who by this time were unpacking the food 
and drink for a summit feast. 

Almost simultaneously, Whymper and a tall, fine- 
looking man, a clergyman who wore the long side-whiskers 
which were fashionable at the time, breathed the same 
words—‘What a day!’ 

There was not a tatter of mist about., It was so still that 
Croz could light his heavy curled pipe without difficulty. 
The Maritime Alps, one hundred and thirty miles away, 
could be clearly seen; so could the great peaks of the 
Dauphine, including the Pelvoux, the mountain on whose 
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sides Whymper had first climbed into fame five years 
previously, and the Ecrins, the great peak whose first 
ascent he had made with Croz almost exactly a year ago. 
To the west, Mont Blanc glowed in the sunlight, while 
behind them, across the Rhone, rose the range of the 
Bernese Oberland. 

Croz planted a tent-pole in the snow. ‘Good enough 
for a flag-pole, but what about a flag? 5 said someone. Croz 
smiled, took off his blue blouse, the waist-length chemise 
of the Savoyard, and tied it to the tent-pole. 

In Zermatt and in Breuil, in the little hamlets scattered 
about the lower slopes of the surrounding Valais Alps, 
men and women looked up and, for the first time, saw 
that there were men on top of the Matterhorn—instead 
of the ghosts and spirits that legend had always said 
peopled the summit of that tremendous peak. 

* * * 

The events leading up to that great moment on the 
Matterhorn had begun a few days earlier when Whymper 
had arrived at Breuil, the little hamlet 6,000 feet up under 
the southern slopes of the Matterhorn, and had arranged 
to make yet another effort to climb the peak. For the 
attempt, he engaged his old companion Jean-Antoine 
Carrel, a dark-haired, fiery Italian, a local man who had 
been trying to climb the Matterhorn for eight years, and 
who was intent that it should be climbed from the Italian 
side. 

Then the weather had turned against them. They were 
unable to set out, and Carrel explained to Whymper that 
he could not make another attempt with him as he had a 
previous engagement with a family of distinction. 

That was all—‘a previous engagement with a family of 
distinction 5 . And then, on the morning of 11 July, Whymper 
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had been awakened in Breuil to learn that a large party 
had already left for the Matterhorn, a large party well 
equipped with guides and porters, and with a mule to 
carry all their provisions up the lower slopes—and with 
Carrel in charge of it all. 

Whymper described himself later as having felt 'bam¬ 
boozled and humbugged’, and his feelings were not im¬ 
proved when he learned from Old Favre, the inn-keeper 
at Breuil, that the party was organized by the Italian 
Alpine Club, and that Carrel had agreed to take part in 
it more than a year previously. 

Whymper, a determined man, was not yet beaten. 

He resolved to cross the Theodule, a pass that led to 
Zermatt, hire guides there, and then try to reach the 
summit up the Swiss ridge. If the weather continued as 
bad as it was that morning there was still a chance that it 
might delay Carrel and that Whymper might yet reach 
the summit before him. 

At once there was the problem of getting his tilings 
carried across the Theodule to Zermatt. All the men, old 
Favre explained with some smugness, were out on the 
mountain with Carrel. 

Only about lunchtime did a party come into Breuil, 
from Zermatt, a party that included one of the Taug- 
walders, a member of a famous Zermatt guiding family, 
and Lord Francis Douglas, a young climber of 18 of whose 
exploits Whymper had heard. 

The two Englishmen talked together. 

Yes, agreed Douglas, it would be a good thing to beat 
the Italians at their own game. Old Peter Taugwalder 
who was now employed by him, and who was waiting at 
Zermatt for his return, had recently been high on the 
Matterhorn and thought that the mountain could possibly 
be climbed from that side. 

So the thing was arranged. At nine the next morning 
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Douglas and Whymper set off, crossed the Theodule, 
dumped Whymper’s tent and kit and ropes at a little 
chapel by the Schwarzee, a lake lying almost in the 
..shadow of the Swiss ridge, and hurried on down to 
Zermatt. 

Here they sought out old Peter, told him of their plans, 
and strolled back to the Monte Rosa hotel where they 
were staying. 

There, sitting on the wall opposite the hotel, was 
Michel Groz, the bearded Chamonix guide who had been 
Whymper’s companion in moi'e than one great mountain 
struggle, and with whom Whymper had been climbing 
earlier that season. 

Croz, Whymper soon discovered, was now employed 
by the Rev. Charles Hudson, a man of 36 who had been 
a chaplain to the troops during the Crimean War, and 
who was one of the best climbers alive. 

What is more, hinted Groz, they were bound for the 
Matterhorn. 

Whymper and Douglas went in to dinner and, just as 
they were finishing, in came Hudson himself, followed by 
a thinnish, fine-faced young man. 

‘It’s all settled now,’ he called across to an enquirer. 
‘We’re all set for the Matterhorn at first light tomorrow.’ 

Whymper and Douglas looked at one another, went 
out, and then conferred on what was to be done. When 
Hudson came out from the dining-room, Whymper and 
Douglas introduced themselves. The reputation of each 
of the three men was well known to the other two; each 
had considerable respect for the others’ climbing abilities 
and, without more ado, they decided to combine their 
„ parties. 

Then there arose the question of Hudson’s friend, who 
had stood a little apart while the conversation was going 
on. 
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He was introduced as Douglas Hadow, a 19-year-old 
on his first visit to the Alps, and when Whymper asked 
whether he was competent to try such a major peak as 
the Matterhorn, Hudson replied: 

‘Mr Hadow has done Mont Blanc in less time than 
most men,’ 

So the thing was finally fixed. The party would consist 
of Whymper, Hudson, Douglas, Hadow, old Peter Taug- 
walder, and Groz. Taugwalder, it was arranged, would 
bring two of his sons to act as porters up to the place 
where the party would sleep on the mountain. 

They set out at 5.30 the following morning, a fine, 
emerald-clear morning, reached the Schwarzee, and 
collected the kit which Whymper had left the previous 
day. They soon went on again, halting from time to time 
to study the lie of the land, and at one point Whymper 
startled them all by claiming that he could see figures on 
the summit. It was a false alarm. 

The going looked easy and when, at 11.20, they reached 
the foot of the north-east ridge itself, their astonishment 
increased. What had appeared from below to be steep 
rocks were slabs on which they could move about with 
ease. Everyone went on unroped, sometimes with Whymper 
in front, sometimes with Hudson, each leader cutting the 
occasional step that was needed when ice or hard snow had 
to be crossed. 

It was just before mid-day that the party reached a 
horizontal platform about 11,000 feet up the ridge. It 
looked ideal as a camp-site, and they all took off their 
loads. While Groz and young Peter went off to recon¬ 
noitre, the rest set up camp. 

Intermittently, for the next hour or so, they heard the 
clatter of falling stones and knew that the two men had 
risen quickly above them. When they returned, they gave 
the news. ‘We could have gone on to the summit’, said 
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young Peter. Even Croz, experienced and cautious, was 
optimistic. 

They idled away the time, Whymper sketching, some 
looking for rock specimens, some for flowers. As the sun 
went down, Hudson brewed tea and Whymper coffee, 
using the camp-fire built from the brushwood the men had 
carried up. After a final toddy, they crept into their 
blanket-bags, and shouted to one another while Groz 
and the Taugwalders rivalled each other with their local 
songs. 

Finally they slept, until the light of a clear morning 
awakened them. The preliminaries were soon over, and it 
was decided that one of the Taugwalder sons—‘Young 
Peter’—should carry on up the mountain with the party 
while the other went back down to Zermatt. 

Right from the start the going was astonishingly easy. 
The great north-east face, they found, was a deception, 
with an average angle not of 70 degrees but of little more 
than half that. Almost everywhere they could move at will, 
not taking belays, giving one another an occasional hand 
and helping the inexperienced Hadow at numerous places. 
For the first few hours their long-handled axes were hardly 
brought into play. 

At 14,000 feet the face steepened and they veered over 
to their right, on to the ridge itself, and crossed on to the 
northern face. 

‘Now,’ said Croz, looking across the face they must 
traverse, ‘for something very different.’ Though less steep 
than it had looked from below, the face was covered with 
patches of snow and, where this had thawed and re-frozen, 
with patches of ice. 

They changed position, Croz now going first and being 
followed by Whymper, Hudson, and then the others. It 
was not only the precise difficulty of the place that 
mattered, but its exposure—below, the slope steepened 
D 
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and curled over into the precipices that dropped sheer to 
the Matterhorn Glacier some 4,000 feet below. For the 
first time Hadow felt as though he were moving up the 
steepest of roofs, with no parapet to save him if he slipped. 

Croz led out right, then up, then back towards the 
ridge. There was an awkward corner, then he was back 
on the ridge, a snow ridge that swept gently upwards 
at an ever-decreasing angle. Whympcr followed Croz 
round the corner then shouted back to the others. They 
came on as quickly as they could, onto the snow slope up 
which they plodded until it began to ease off. They 
gathered, then Whymper, Croz, and Hudson all unroped 
and raced up to the summit ridge. While Hudson stood 
to watch the rest of the party coming up, Whymper and 
Croz continued along the horizontal ridge looking for 
traces of the Italians. 

An hour passed, with the party eating and drinking, and 
Whymper sketching, but it seemed that they had spent 
only a short time on the summit when Croz warned them. 
‘We’d better be moving, gentlemen.’ 

Hudson looked across to Whymper, who was still 
sketching. ‘How are we going down?’ he asked. 

‘Croz had getter go first with Hadow immediately 
behind him,’ said Whymper. 

‘I’ll follow down behind him,’ said Hudson, ‘then you’ 
—looking across at Douglas—‘had better come next.’ 

‘Right,’ added Whymper, ‘then that will leave the 
Taugwalders and myself to bring up the rear.’ The guides 
agreed, and then Whymper suggested, as an afterthought: 
‘Incidentally, it wouldn’t be a bad idea to put a fixed rope 
in position to cover that difficult bit out on the north 
face.’ Hudson nodded agreement. 

Whymper finished his sketch as the others tied on, Croz 
checking the knots on the rope that linked him with 
Hadow and Hudson and Lord Francis Douglas; old 
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Taugwalder, the fifth member of the party, tying himself 
to Douglas with a second rope since all of the first had been 
taken up by the first four men. As Whymper folded his 
sketch-book and went across to the rest of the party, 
someone called out: ‘But we haven’t left our names.’ 

‘I’ll do it,’ said Whymper. ‘You go on, and I’ll follow 
down with young Peter.’ 

When Whymper had written their names on a sheet 
from his book, twisted it into a bottle and stuck the bottle 
among the rocks of the cairn they had built, he tied 
himself on to the rope which young Taugwalder held out 
to him, and took one last critical look at the stretch of 
rock and snow whose attainment had, for four years, been 
the object of all his ambition. 

Then the two men followed the others, heai'ing their 
voices coming up through the still air, the occasional word 
of advice or caution, the chink of the metal ferrule or 
blade of the ice-axe on rock, the rasping scrape of boot- 
nail. 

They moved more quickly than their five companions 
and within a quarter of an hour Whymper, leading down, 
found himself within a few feet of old Taugwalder who 
was standing securely as the first four members of the 
party negotiated the beginning of the difficult passage. 
They were moving only one at a time, taking great care. 
Whymper and young Taugwalder followed them down 
and, as they did so, Whymper noticed that the fixed rope 
had not been secured round the rocks as he had suggested. 
He thought little of it. After all, they had come up this 
way safely enough and, in any case, it was Hudson’s job 
to have insisted if he had really thought it was necessary. 
All the same, he would mention it when they got back 
that evening. 

As they moved down, all seven men took extreme 
care not to disturb the loose rock. Technically, it was 
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not difficult going for men of Whymper’s calibre or of 
Hudson’s, but it was impressive because of the great 
void below. 

They continued thus for about fifteen minutes, hardly a 
word being exchanged between any of them. Where 
necessary, one man would steady the other, but they did 
not ‘belay’ the rope to secure each move. For one thing, 
such modern principles of rope-work were only just being 
developed. And in any case, they felt, they had come up 
this way safely enough. 

It was when they came to the top of a particularly 
tricky section that Douglas looked back at Whymper. 

‘It might be a good idea if you two tied on to old Peter,’ 
he said, ‘if any of us should slip, he’ll find it difficult to 
hold us without help.’ 

‘Hold on, then,’ said Whymper, and while the party 
waited he came down to old Peter and handed him the 
spare coils of the rope that already linked him to the 
young Taugwalder. Old Peter tied on. Now they were 
really one confident party again, as they had been coming 
up. Only the rest of this difficult passage remained, and 
then they would romp down to Zermatt and celebrate. 

They moved on down for another ten minutes or so, 
Croz in the lead turning round at almost every foot or 
so to help guide Hadow on to the best steps. At one point, 
where the position was more than usually difficult, he 
laid down his axe, faced in towards the cliff, guided 
Hadow’s feet into their steps and looked up at the younger 
man. 

‘Steady enough, eh?’ 

‘Yes, I’m all right,’ said Hadow. 

Croz reached down, picked up his axe, and turned to 
take the next step down. As he did so, some nerve or 
muscle in Hadow’s legs flickered; for a moment the tension 
relaxed, the pressure between the worn nails of his shoes 




The rope between Douglas and old Taugwalder broke in 
mid-air. 
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and the rocks decreased. His feet shot forward, striking 
Croz in the small of the back. 

Groz shouted in surprise as he fell head forwards and 
dragged down the younger man. Hudson, as he turned to 
find some belay, was pulled from his holds. A fraction of a 
second later the slack rope between Hudson and Lord 
Francis Douglas pulled taut, and Douglas too was tugged 
from his steps. Old Taugwalder, helped not only by time 
but by instinct, had twisted himself in his steps and grasped 
the best available holds as the rope twanged behind him 
with a sound that Whymper, only a few yards away, was to 
remember for more than a quarter of a century. 

The rope between Douglas and old Taugwalder broke 
in mid-air. 

The four leading men, sliding down on their backs, 
ineffectively clawing at the rocks with their finger-tips, 
dropped down the slope with ever-increasing speed amid 
a clatter of falling stones, then out, over, and down the 
great precipice onto the Matterhorn Glacier 4,000 feet 
below. 

For half an hour after the accident neither Whymper 
nor the Taugwalders moved. Then, when they closed up 
together, Whymper saw with horror that the rope which 
had broken was a length of ‘line’—light-weight rope, 
that is—which should not have been used for linking any 
two members of the party. 

* * * 

The three survivors reached Zermatt on the morning 
of Saturday, 15 July, nineteen hours after the accident. 

For Whymper, it was not the end but the beginning, for 
the disaster on the Matterhorn aroused criticism through¬ 
out all Europe. Not only had four men been killed, but 
one of them was an English ‘milord’; there had been the 
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rivalry with the Italians; and, with the ignorance about 
mountaineering that then prevailed, there was a sinister 
significance in the broken rope. 

Whymper, who was detained in Zermatt while the 
local authorities held an enquiry into the accident, 
wrote a long letter to The Times explaining how the 
accident had occurred. The enquiry cleared old Taug- 
walder of ill intent, and throughout the intervening years 
criticism has concentrated instead on the fact that the 
party on the Matterhorn was too large, that it really 
had three leaders—Whymper, Hudson, and Douglas— 
instead of one, and that there must have been general 
slackness all round when the members of the party were 
roped for the descent. 

After the Matterhorn accident Whymper climbed little 
in the Alps, although he visited Greenland, climbed in the 
Andes of South America and, early in the twentieth 
century, in the Canadian Rockies. The story of his cam¬ 
paigns in the Alps was given in his Scrambles, a book which 
has become the great classic of the heroic age of moun¬ 
taineering, but throughout his life he wrote little else of 
importance—an account of his travels in the Andes, and 
guide-books to Zermatt and Chamonix. As he grew older 
—he did not die until ign—he became the symbol of an 
age that had passed. He was a dour, taciturn man who 
never mellowed, and one who paid dearly for his great 
moment of success. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE FIRST TRAVERSE OF THE 
BRENVA KNIFE-EDGE 


The sun is shining brightly on the great south face of 
Mont Blanc, rising for thousands of feet in towering rock 
and ice precipices from the green meadows of the Val 
Veni to the highest summit in Europe—one of the most 
inspiring and beautiful examples of mountain grandeur to 
be seen anywhere in the world. Amidst this complex 
profusion of ridge and pinnacle, hanging glacier, ice-wall, 
rock-buttress and snow-slope, a party of six men would 
have been seen early on the morning of 15 July, 1865. 

The party on the south face of Mont Blanc was led by 
a burly bearded giant of a man, the guide Jakob Anderegg. 
Behind him, a few feet away on the rope which linked 
the members of the party, was Francis Walker, a Liver¬ 
pool merchant who had been climbing in the Alps as far 
back as 1825 and who on that day in 1865 was no less than 
57 years of age. Behind him came his son, Horace Walker, 
a climber who was one of the best-known of the English 
amateurs. Behind the Walkers came G. S. Mathews, a 
member of the famous Birmingham family which had 
played such an important part in the formation of the 
Alpine Club eight years previously. Mathews was 
followed by Melchior Anderegg, a cousin of Jakob, while 
the tail of the party consisted of A. W. Moore, a Senior 
Clerk in the India Office, who although only 24. had 
already made a number of famous ascents in the Alps. 

56 
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The time was just after eight o’clock, but the party had 
risen early from its camping-place and was already at a 
height of just over 12,000 feet. Its object was to reach the 
top of Mont Blanc from the Brenva Glacier, the great ice- 
stream that now lay hundreds of feet below them. 

Their route lay up a narrow rock and snow arete, a 
thin ridge which rose some distance in front of them 
towards what appeared to be a small sharp peak. Once 
they reached that little peak, the members of the party 
felt, many of their problems would be over. Higher up 
still, there might well be some difficulty in finding a way 
through a maze of ice-seracs that barred the approach to 
the summit, but the lower part of the route would at 
least have been completed without trouble. 

Then, one by one, the men reached the lilde ‘peak’ and 
looked at what lay beyond. 

The ‘peak’ was, in fact, nothing of the sort. It was 
merely the extremity of a horizontal ridge of almost 
unbelievable narrowness. A ridge, moreover, not of rock, 
not even of snow, but of gleaming, formidable ice. It 
stretched away in front of the party, a blue-green line, 
from each side of which could be seen almost vertical 
slopes dropping hundreds of feet to the glaciers. Where 
the ridge ended in the deceptive ‘peak’, it had a top as 
broad as an ordinary brick wall. Beyond, as it stretched 
away from the onlookers, it narrowed into what was 
almost literally a knife-edge. None of the men, experienced 
as all of them were in the peculiar and unexpected forma¬ 
tions that are found on the great mountains, had ever seen 
an ice-arete as narrow or as formidable as this. 

Yet, inevitably, along it they had to go. The first pass¬ 
age of the famous Brenva ice-ridge was about to begin. 

* * * 


That great moment when the ice-ridge was seen for the 
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first time at close range had been preceded by consider¬ 
able planning by both Moore and Horace Walker. 

For on that day in July the party was attempting not 
merely the first ascent of what was in later years to become 
one of the classic routes of the Alps; they were trying to 
make the first route of any kind up Mont Blanc from the 
south. By 1865, less than a hundred years after it had first 
been climbed, Mont Blanc had been ascended from the 
north, from the east and from the west; it became, there¬ 
fore, one of the ambitions of the more experienced climbers 
to make a way up from the south. If only this could be done, 
they argued, it would then be possible to leave Cour- 
mayeur, the little village on the Italian side of the moun¬ 
tain, climb to the top of Mont Blanc, and then descend on 
the farther side to Chamonix, the main starting-point for 
the ascent by the northern side. 

Moore had planned to do this two years previously, and 
had visited Courmayeur with Melchior Anderegg and 
Christian Aimer—possibly the two greatest guides then 
living—and a third guide, Peter Perren. Melchior’s 
experienced opinion on the idea—‘a miserable piece of 
folly’—had dissuaded Moore until the following year, 
when he had looked down the southern precipices from 
the summit of Mont Blanc itself and had thought that they 
looked less formidable than he had expected. 

In 1865, Moore decided to make a real effort, to ‘rub 
his nose on the rock’ as one might say; then, if the route 
was found impracticable, he would at least know why. 

So it was that Moore, together with Horace Walker 
and Jakob Anderegg, had arrived in Courmayeur on 
12 July. The following day they were joined by the elder 
Walker and Mathews, who had Melchior Anderegg as 
their guide. In the afternoon all six of them walked out 
from Courmayeur until they gained a vantage-point from 
which they could see the southern face of Mont Blanc. 
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Looking up at the bulk of the mountain, all agreed that 
the main problem was to find a route which would not be 
swept by the avalanches which, throughout the day, 
poured down across many parts of the face. At last they 
found what they thought would be the key to the problem 
—a long rocky buttress which rose up from the Brenva 
Glacier towards the summit of Mont Blanc. Only three 
things worried them—whether they could find a safe way 
across the glacier to the foot of the buttress, whether the 
buttress itself could be climbed and, perhaps most im¬ 
portant of all, whether they would be able to find a way 
from the top of the buttress through the steep ice-tangle 
into which it merged and which would have to he crossed 
before the summit ridge of Mont Blanc itself was reached. 

But, everyone agreed, the route would probably ‘go 5 . 
Everyone, that is, except Melchior, who still shook .his 
head gloomily at the prospects! 

However, the following morning the whole party left 
Bertolini’s Hotel and marched out northwards with two 
porters who were to help carry their kit to the bivouac site 
where they intended to spend the night. 

They went on casually for about four hours, mounting 
steadily towards the glacier, until they reached a little 
grassy plain from which they could see most of the route 
they intended to ascend. Here they lay down, debated 
whether they should camp for the night or continue on, 
and finally decided to send off Melchior to see what the 
prospects further ahead were like. 

After about half an hour, they heard a shout from 
Melchior, well away in front of them, took up their loads 
again, and followed his route across the glacier to the 
base of some rocks, up which they scrambled. 

After a few hundred feet they came to the top of this 
subsidiary ridge and found that it ended in a small plat¬ 
form in the centre of which was a massive boulder. In the 
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lec of this were various items of Melchior’s kit, so they 
assumed that he had picked this as the best camp-site, 
and once again dumped their loads. 

Soon afterwards Melchior, who had gone on once again 
to reconnoitre, returned with the news that in the morning 
they would have to tackle a most difficult ice-fall in their 
journey across the glacier to the base of the rock-buttress 
which was their first objective. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the party prepared the bivouac, 
levelling off the platform and building a small wall as a 
wind-break. Then they settled down for the evening, for 
supper, and for the short sleep which was all they would 
be able to snatch before an early start in the small hours 
of the following morning. It was a typical evening spent 
at a high bivouac—they were sleeping at just over 9,000 
feet—and Moore’s description of it gives a brief but vivid 
picture of what such bivouacs were like. 

‘When we took up the positions we intended severally 
to occupy, the general result of our labours was unani¬ 
mously agreed to be a decided success, and we supped and 
contemplated the sunset, in our respective berths, with 
serene satisfaction’, he wrote later. ‘To an Alpine audience, 
there is no need to rehearse the glories of an Alpine 
sunset, and I shall say but little of the night that followed. 
With such an arrangement as the Heisse Platte below, of 
course, the solemn silence “was broken by avalanches 
innumerable”, and, equally, of course, we heard the 
inevitable dog barking down in the valley. Otherwise the 
night passed without incident. We were by no means cold, 
and altogether fairly comfortable, until the moon got 
round into our faces and murdered sleep most effectually.’ 

They woke while it was still dark, sipped a mixture of 
hot wine and coffee which the guides had brewed, and by 
2.45 were on their way, leaving the two porters to return 
to Courmayeur. 



FIRST TRAVERSE OF BRENVA KNIFE-EDGE 6l 

At first the route led directly upwards, along the snow 
and rock patches which Melchior had reconnoitred the 
previous day. Then they came to the ice-fall, a tangled 
- mass of ice caused by the contortions of the glacier, 
which they must cross to reach the base of their rock- 
buttress. 

The guides would go ahead, finding a way for a hundred 
feet or so through the maze, then calling the others on. 
At places they came up to the lips of uncrossable crevasses 
and had to retrace their steps. At others, they had to turn 
back rather than make their way under towering seracs 
which threatened to fall across the route. Finally the 
difficulties became less; the surface of the glacier became 
flatter, the ice-masses less tangled, and they saw that their 
way was clear to the foot of the buttress which could 
now be seen across the intervening slopes. 

At 5.30 they were at the foot of the buttress, having 
crossed the gaping bergsehrund which separated it from 
the glacier. Then the real rock-work began. 

It was not difficult, Moore said afterwards, but was 
sufficiently severe to be interesting, and where snow was 
lying on the rocks care had to be taken. Up and up they 
climbed, rising higher and higher as the sun crept down 
the great precipices above them and lit up the mighty rock 
wall leading to the summit of Mont Blanc. 

After two hours they halted on the ridge for breakfast, 
surveying, as they ate, the tremendous view now spread 
out below and around them. They had come some 3,000 
feet since they had left their bivouac and were therefore at a 
height of about 12,000 feet. 

The guides, thinking no doubt of the difficult ice-work 
which still lay ahead of them beyond the crest of the 
buttress, and wishing to tackle it as early in the day as 
possible, while the sun had had the minimum effect on it, 
hurried the party on after a halt of little more than half 



‘We were on the top of a wall of ice . . . it was impossible 
to obtain the slightest hold with the alpenstock.’ 

an hour. Before them the ridge stretched upwards—-to¬ 
wards a little white ‘peak’. 

Then, one by one, they reached it and gazed out along 
the horizontal ridge-pole of the Brenva ice-ridge. 

Jakob, who was leading, did not even hesitate. Had he 
done so, Moore later suggested, they would probably all 
have stopped to argue whether the traverse of this sensa¬ 
tional ridge was practicable, whether it was safe, and 
whether it might not, in fact, be better to try to find 
another way. As it was, Jakob began to cut along the ridge, 
without turning a hair! 

‘On most aretes, however narrow the actual crest may 
be,’ Moore wrote later, ‘it is generally possible to get a 
certain amount of support by driving the pole into the 
slope below on either side. But this was not the case here.. 
We were on the top of a wall, the ice on the right falling 
vertically (I use the word advisedly) and on the left 
nearly so. On neither side was it possible to obtain the 
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slightest hold with the alpenstock. I believe also that an 
arete of pure ice is more often encountered in description 
than in reality, that term being generally applied to hard 
snow. But here, for once, we had the genuine article— 
blue ice without a speck of snow on it. The space for walk¬ 
ing was at first about the breadth of the top of an ordinary 
wall, in which Jakob cut holes for the feet. Being last in the 
line, I could see little of what was coming until I was close 
upon it, and was therefore considerably startled on seeing 
the men in front suddenly abandon the upright position, 
which, in spite of the insecurity of the steps and difficulty 
of preserving the balance, had been hitherto maintained, 
and sit down a cheval. The ridge had narrowed to a knife- 
edge, and for a few yards it was utterly impossible to 
advance in any other way. The foremost men stood up 
again, but when I was about to follow their example, 
Melchior insisted emphatically on my not doing so, but 
remaining seated. Regular steps could no longer be cut, 
but Jakob, as he went along, simply sliced off the top of 
the ridge, making thus a slippery pathway, along which 
those behind crept, moving one foot carefully after the 
other. As for me, I worked myself along with my hands, in 
an attitude safer, perhaps, but considerably more un¬ 
comfortable, and, as I went, I could not help occasionally 
speculating, with an odd feeling of amusement, as to what 
would be the result if any of the party should chance to 
slip over on either side—what the rest would do—and if so, 
what would happen then. Fortunately, the occasion for the 
solution of this curious problem did not arise, and at 
9.30 we reached the end of the arete, where it emerged in 
the long slopes of broken neve, over which our way was 
next to lie. 5 

Even more revealing than the speed with which the 
party tackled this formidable obstacle was the fact that 
only the two Andereggs were carrying ice-axes. The other 
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four members of the party carried merely long alpenstocks 
which were virtually of no use in such a place! 

There was at least one benefit to be gained from having 
passed such a perilous place. When one of the party asked 
Melchior whether he thought that they would be able to 
find a way through the ice-fall still high above them, he 
had a simple reply; ‘We must, for we cannot go back.’ 

It was now 9.40, and the party began steadily to cut up 
the steep slopes which lay above them, bearing slightly to 
the right, where they judged their best exit from the ice- 
fall on the upper slopes would lie. 

Eventually the slope they were ascending petered out 
in a great wall of broken seracs which looked as though 
they might lurch forward on to the party at any moment. 

Here was the real crux—and one which has troubled 
others who have made the climb quite as much as the 
ice-arete below. It was impossible to turn either to left or 
to right, while a retreat would only lead them back to the 
ardte. A way had to be found through the mass of ice. 

Melchior Anderegg found the way. Gutting small 
steps upwards into the mass of ice, he brought the party 
cautiously on and up. Eventually it seemed that the worst 
dangers were over, and it remained only for Anderegg to 
surmount the final difficulty. This consisted of a crevasse 
whose upper lip was some fifteen feet higher than its lower, 
and the guide tackled it at a point where the crevasse 
itself was choked with debris. He had to make more than 
one effort, Moore trying to help him up from behind, 
before he finally succeeded. Then he scrambled onto the 
upper lip and gave a hand to the two Walkers. That done, 
he left them to bring up Mathews, Jakob Anderegg, and 
Moore, and himself went off to reconnoitre. 

‘We were all three still below, when a yell from' 
Melchior sent a thrill through my veins’, wrote Moore. 

‘ “What is it?” said we to Mr Walker. 



One by one the rest of the party were brought up. 


‘A shouting communication took place between him 
and Melchior, and then came the answer, “He says it is 
a 11 right”.’ 

They all now knew that they would not be faced with a 
retreat down to the fearsome ice-arete, another night’s 
bivouac on the mountain, and then a desperate attempt to 
traverse that extraordinary ridge. 

‘That moment was worth living for’, wrote Moore. 

One by one the rest of the party were brought up. They 
saw in front of them only easy slopes which led to gently- 
sloping snowfields. A few minutes later, at 3.10, they all 
stepped onto the open ground, the point which is today 
known as the Gol de la Brenva. 

The party did not go on to the summit of Mont Blanc 
. itself. For one reason, the Andereggs had already had a 
wearying time step-cutting; for another, they hoped to 
get down to Chamonix that night. 

They pressed on downwards, losing time in the thick 
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pine-forests above Chamonix itself but arriving in the 
village at half-past ten, having made what Moore called 
‘the highest, as it is certainly the grandest, pass across the 
chain of Mont Blanc 1 . 

* * * 

The next ascent of Mont Blanc by the Brenva Route 
was not made until 1870 when it was carried out by 
W. A. B. Coolidge, the young American who was to 
become the greatest of all Alpine historians. A variation 
of the route was made eleven years later, but the Brenva 
itself was not climbed for a third time until Gussfeldt, 
the German climber, tackled it in 1892. In the forty years 
that passed after the ascent of Moore’s party, only ten 
others followed their steps, the first guideless ascent of the 
route being made only in 1894, by Mummery (who was 
to be lost in the Himalaya the following year), Norman 
Collie, and Geoffrey Hastings. 

From year to year the state of the famous ice-ridge 
varied. Sometimes it was quite difficult enough to warrant 
Moore’s description. At others it was snowy, broader than 
in 1865, and demanded only normal care. At all times, 
however, the men who traversed it paid tribute to it as a 
unique mountain feature. 

In later years, however, the famous ice-ridge of the 
Brenva face became known to hundreds of non-climbers 
not through the records of those who had climbed it, but 
through the words of A. E. W. Mason. An experienced 
climber himself, Mason used an ascent of the Brenva face 
as the climax of his book Running Water , a book in which 
the characters are based on such famous mountaineers as 
Leslie Stephen and the guide Francois Devouassoud, and ' 
in which you can hear talking the men of an heroic age. 



CHAPTER SIX 


BENIGHTED ON THE MEIJE 


Near the crest of a rocky ridge poised high above the 
Dauphine villages of La Grave and La Berarde in the 
French Alps, a short stocky figure peered through thick 
glasses at a few sheets of printed paper which he held in 
his hand and which fluttered in the breeze. By his side 
stood two figures, one in his early fifties, the other younger 
but singularly like the older man. Above the little group 
the rocks rose straight up to the crest of the ridge; only 
on the left, up a narrow gully filled with snow which 
made it dangerously slippery, did it seem possible to 
advance. 

The short spectacled climber studied the sheets of 
paper intently, for they carried an account of the climb 
on which they were engaged, an account written by the 
leader of the only party of men who had ever before stood 
where he now stood—within striking distance of the 
summit of the 13,081-foot Meije. 

Somehow, Coolidge’s predecessor—for the short man 
was W. A. B. Coolidge, one of the most famous explorers 
of the Dauphine—somehow his predecessor had gained 
the ridge above and had then turned right along it to the 
summit. And near the point where the ridge had been 
gained the previous party—consisting of the French 
climber H. Boileau de Castelnau and the guides Pierre 
Gaspard and son—had left a rope. 

Of this rope neither Coolidge nor his two guides, the 
great Christian Aimer and his son, ‘young Christian’, could 
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see any sign at all. It was already mid-day, and behind 
them lay what Coolidge later called ‘the longest con¬ 
tinuously difficult climb in the Alps’. There was no time to 
be lost, yet it seemed unlikely that the route could lead up 
the gully. 

Christian Aimer unroped from the other two men, 
then climbed up in front of them, getting higher and 
higher and finally reaching the crest of the ridge. For a 
few moments he searched about then shouted down with a 
cry of triumph. By an extraordinary stroke of luck he had 
found de Castelnau’s rope, which had been carried over 
on to the farther side of the ridge by the wind and had 
become buried in deep snow. The route did, in fact, lie 
up the dangerous gully. 

Aimer came down to the two men waiting below, then 
all three of them carefully made their way up the treacher¬ 
ous slope. 

On the crest of the ridge they were faced by a rocky 
pinnacle up and over which they climbed with difficulty. 
Before them, only a short distance away, they could see 
their goal, the Grand Pic of the Meije, the loftiest point 
on the fantastically-serrated narrow arete which forms the 
ridge-pole of the mountain. At first the going was difficult; 
then the ridge faded out into a slope of rocky fragments, 
and in a few moments more Coolidge and his companions 
were standing beside the two cairns erected by their 
predecessor. 

Although it was only a second ascent, and not a first, 
this was for Coolidge an experience which he was to 
remember ever afterwards. 

‘It was a moment of my life which I can never forget’, 
he wrote later. ‘Yet my feelings were very mixed. The 
pleasure of having attained a long-wished-for goal was 
very great, but at the same time my thoughts recurred 
involuntarily to my companion (my dear aunt, the late 




Christian Aimer unroped from the other two men, then 
climbed up in front of them. 
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Miss Brevoort, who died December 19th, 1876) on many 
expeditions in the Dauphine, one of whose most cherished 
wishes it had been to stand on this lofty pinnacle, a wish 
which was doomed to remain forever unsatisfied. . . . 

‘I shall, no doubt, be asked what I saw from the top; 
but I am ashamed to say that I paid but little attention to 
the view. The Meije, in my eyes, had been a mountain to 
be climbed for its own sake, and not for the sake of the 
view—a fault or merit which I cannot attribute to many 
other mountains.’ 

Around and below him—in the Dauphine, only the 
Ecrins, whose third ascent he had made eight years 
previously, was higher—there lay summit after summit, 
all of them known to him, many of them old friends. 

Then, after fifty minutes on the summit, the party 
began the descent—a descent that was, as it turned out, 
to carry them up to the limits of human endurance. 

* * * 

When Coolidge made the second ascent of the Meije 
in 1878, together with the two Aimers, he was only 28, 
but he had already built up a reputation as a mountaineer 
in general and as an explorer of the Dauphine in par¬ 
ticular. 

An American who was brought to Europe at the age of 
15—and who never returned to the United Slates— 
Coolidge was cared for during his youth by his aunt. Miss 
Brevoort, a determined lady who became one of the most 
famous women mountaineers of her day and who first 
encouraged her young nephew to climb. 

After a few years of minor expeditions—some of which 
were carried out at the age of 16—Coolidge decided that 
he and his aunt should specialize in the exploration of 
one area and in climbing the peaks there. ‘I am not quite 
sure what it was that made us choose Dauphine as our 
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battleground,’ he wrote later, ‘but I believe it was 
ambition. There was a whole world to explore there and 
that was enough for us.’ 

So it was that in 1870 Coolidge, his aunt, Christian 
Aimer—who had already become their favourite guide— 
Christian’s son ‘young Christian’, and the little dog 
Tschingel that accompanied them on many of their 
mountain expeditions, all set out through the Dauphine. 

One of the first aims of the party was to climb the 
Meije, the great rocky peak that rises between La Grave 
and La Berarde. The summit ridge of the mountain runs 
almost due east and west and rises into four separate 
peaks, varying in height from about 12,400 feet to about 
13,000 feet, and separated by three depressions, or cols, in 
the ridge. On the southern side, the ridge drops in 
tremendous precipices to the Etanfons Glacier, which 
runs down into the Etan$ons glen leading to La Berarde. 
On the northern side, however, glaciers and snow slopes 
lead up from the pastures above La Grave towards the 
summit ridge, and appear to offer a relatively easy means 
of ascent. From either side, the Meije looks a magnificent 
mountain and, as it had not been climbed, it was one of the 
first objectives of Coolidge’s party when he, his aunt, and 
his guides arrived in La Grave in June, 1870. 

The story of his attempt on the peak was told in a letter 
which the youth of 20 wrote to his mother on his return, 
and it is worth quoting at some length. 

‘About noon on Monday we left this place [La Grave] 
and mounted grass slopes, rocks, moraine, and a little bit 
of glacier to get to our bivouac which we reached about 
5’, he wrote. 'The afternoon was very hot and we walked 
very slowly. The men made a flat space for the tent and 
turfed it. Then the tent was erected. 

‘None of us slept very much as a wind arose in the night 
and blew about the canvas of the tent. Yesterday, i.e. 
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Tuesday morning, we left our tent in charge of Tschingel 
who had accompanied us thus far. The dear “Hund” 
understood perfectly that he was to stay there till we came 
back. We left at 4.20 and threaded our way through a 
maze of great crevasses. At 6.25 we arrived at the place 
where our men had been obliged to stop and half an hour 
afterwards we reached a “sattel” or col between the Meije 
and the Bee de FHomrae, I forgot to tell you that Meije 
means “femme” and not “midi” as supposed by Mr. 
Tuckett and others. Bee de l’Homme is not nearly as tall 
as la Meije. 

‘A very cold wind was blowing and we sat down in a 
little valley . . . partly sheltered from the wind and 
donned warm things, tied down our hats etc. Then we 
started again, and ascended snow slopes till we came to a 
point facing the three highest summits of the Meije. The 
left summit was palpably lower and of the other two the 
centre one seemed slightly higher than the right-hand one. 
The latter is the magnificent point of bare rock so con¬ 
spicuous in all views of La Grave. So we started off for the 
centre one. 

‘We arrived at the edge of a “bergsehrund” defending 
the base of the final peak and after some little trouble 
succeeded in crossing it. Then followed a snow slope 
gradually increasing in inclination ending in a patch of 
rocks followed by a few steps in bare ice. This Christian 
considered the most dangerous part of the expedition, 
especially when we descended it. We had now arrived at 
a narrow col between the two teeth of the highest (as we 
supposed) summit. Turning to the right, we proceeded to 
wriggle up rocks so steep and smooth that they resembled 
the rocks of the Matterhorn, with this exception that the 
latter have ropes, the former none’—the ropes which had,^ 
even by that date, been fixed on the Matterhorn to make 
its ascent less difficult. 
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‘At length to our great joy we gained the summit at 
12.10. Imagine our horror at seeing the right-hand peak 
apparently nearly the same height as ours. Christian 
decided that it was about 20 feet higher than ours, though 
I do not agree with him, but think it slightly lower than 
ours. The French map apparently makes a difference of 
250 feet in favour of the right hand peak, which is mani¬ 
festly absurd. We built a stone man and left at 12.50. The 
descent was not as bad as the ascent and we reached our 
tent and Tschingel at 5.45. Here aunty’s heel hurting her 
very much and Christian’s eyes being injured by not 
having worn spectacles all day owing to the dangerous 
nature of the work, we decided to spend a second night 
there which we did and got down here about 10.45 this 
morning in a very much burnt condition.’ 

Miss Brevoort’s disappointment at not having reached 
the real summit of the Meije was even greater than that 
of her young nephew. Both determined that they would go 
back, the following season if possible, and make another 
attempt on the peak. They might, in fact, have made 
another attempt that same month had they not prepared 
such a full plan of campaign for the rest of their mountain¬ 
eering holiday. 

The next year, however, fresh difficulties intervened. 
They did so again the next year, and the next. Some¬ 
thing always intervened, and Miss Brevoort died in 1876 
without again having set foot on the mountain. 

In 1877, however, Coolidge returned, determined to 
make the first ascent of the mountain, which had con¬ 
tinued to repel the efforts of all comers—on his aunt’s 
account, so to speak, almost as much as on his own. This 
time he again set out from La Grave, once more with the 
two Aimers, making not directly for the main peak but 
for the Breche de la Meije, a great sabre-gash of a col 
which lies between the Meije and the neighbouring 
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mountain, the Ratcau. From the Br£che the three men 
climbed up the excessively steep wall leading to the summit 
ridge, but were stopped by the difficulty of the rocks. 

Coolidge returned home—and almost exactly a month 
later received a postcard from a friend in the Dauphine 
saying that the Meije had at last been climbed, by a young 
Frenchman named Boileau de Castelnau whom Coolidge 
had met only a few weeks previously. Disappointed by his 
failure, Coolidge was yet determined to make, if not the 
first, then at least the second ascent of the mountain; 
throughout the autumn of 1877 and the spring of 1878, 
therefore, he planned to follow in de Castelnau’s footsteps. 

De Castelnau was a good friend of Coolidge and would 
have been glad to give him all the help and advice possible. 
Soon after his successful ascent, however, he had been 
called up to do his military service with the French 
Forces, and was able to send Coolidge little more than the 
bare details which he had sent to the journal of the French 
Alpine Club and which were later published in the Alpine 
Journal. 

When the summer of 1878 came, however, Coolidge 
learned that a full account of the climb was to be published 
in the ‘Annuaire’ of the French Club. On his way to the 
Dauphine, therefore, he called at the Headquartei's of the 
Club in Paris, and was able to obtain proofs of the article, 
even though the journal was not yet printed. Armed with 
these, he continued on his way southwards and met the 
two Aimers at St Michel de Maurienne, a little village 
on the fringe of the Dauphine itself and only a few miles 
from the northern end of the Mont Cenis tunnel. 

De Castelnau’s successful attempt had been made, 
Coolidge discovered, not from La Grave, but from La 
Berarde by way of the Breche de la Meije, and it was to 
La Berarde that his party now went. There was unusually 
heavy snow on the mountain, but Coolidge, fearing that 
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someone might forestall him, finally set out on the evening 
of 9 July for a gite in the Etan^ons Glen, a shelter which 
had been discovered by the Aimers and himself and which 
was better than that offered by the huge boulder where 
the Chatelleret Hut now stands. 

‘The night of July 9th was fine’, Coolidge wrote, ‘and 
at 3.20 a.m. on the iolh, while it was yet dark, we left 
our bivouac, carrying, in addition to a good stock of 
provisions, a rope of 100 ft. length, besides our usual one 
of 40 ft., as M. de Castelnau was reported to have left 
two ropes on the way, which would probably not be in 
good condition after a winter’s exposure. Never had I been 
in a greater state of nervous excitement on starting for 
any ascent than on this occasion. The Meije had exercised, 
and indeed still exercises, the same strange influence over 
me which the Matterhorn had on its early explorers; and 
though I knew I could trust my two faithful guides, yet I 
scarcely dared hope that it would be given me to attain 
the much desired summit.’ 

They started up the valley, the great wall of the Meije 
in front, the Breche a deep-cut notch to the left of the 
massive bulk before them. Soon they reached the edge of 
the Etan$ons Glacier, and stopped to put on their gaiters 
and admire the magnificent colours of the sunrise. 

Within three hours they had reached the edge of the 
rocks where they knew their difficulties were to begin. 
Here they ate the small breakfast that was all that their 
excitement would allow, packed food into their rucksacks, 
and made a cache of all the rest under some convenient 
rocks. They hoped to be back by the evening, to eat well 
at this point at the edge of the rocks, and then to continue 
down to La Berarde by the light of the moon. It was, in 
fact, to take twenty-nine hours before they got back to 
their provisions! 

At first, all went with relative ease. The party struck 
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up rocks towards the foot of a snow couloir which led on 
to the crest of a great buttress leading up towards the 
main ridge. On the buttress, which they reached in about 
an hour and a half, they found a cairn left by one of their 
predecessors; they halted, left under the rocks a bottle of 
wine to hearten them on their return, and then turned 
towards the great wall rising above them. 

High up and slightly to the right they could see the 
white line of a little hanging glacier, the Glacier Garre 
as it is called. This small rectangle of snow and ice, lying 
at a steep angle on the slopes below the summit ridge of 
the Meije, is hardly a real hanging glacier so much as an 
area of hard, consolidated snow and ice, and Coolidge 
knew that the route to the summit lay along the top of it. 

Old Christian Aimer began leading up the rocks; not 
straight up below the glacier itself, for this would have 
brought them into the line of fire from any debris, but 
slightly to the left of it. 

The rocks were consistently steep and difficult. ‘It is 
probable’, wrote Coolidge, ‘that we followed precisely 
the same route as M. de Castelnau. Indeed, as far as I 
can judge, there is little or no room for variations. One 
can just get up the rocks, and that is about all that can 
be said for them. I cannot refrain from putting it on record 
in this place, that Aimer never once retraced his steps 
during the whole of this difficult ascent; and, in fact, led 
as if he were perfectly acquainted with the best route, 
though of course this was the first time he had ever been 
on the south face of this mountain.’ 

It took them more than two hours of continuously 
difficult climbing before they finally found themselves 
level with the Glacier Garre, ate another quick snack, made 
yet another cache of provisions, and then crossed the 
hanging glacier to the base of the final peak. It was here 
that the way was no longer clear and that Coolidge brought 
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from his pocket the proofs of the article he had brought all 
the way from Paris. 

The way should, according to de Castelnau, lead up 
towards the ridge above; and, after the discovery of his 
rope by Aimer, there were no further doubts that they 
were on the right route. 

At 1.20, nearly eight hours after they had left the 
Glacier des Etangons, they stepped onto the ground beside 
the two summit cairns and Coolidge looked across to the 
Pic Central, the summit on which he had stood with his 
aunt just eight years previously. One of the ambitions of 
his life had been accomplished, and he only felt sorrowful 
at the fact that Miss Brevoort was not there with him to 
share his enjoyment. 

The three men unpacked the food from their sacks, 
Coolidge left his visiting card as a record of the ascent in 
the bottle which de Castelnau had put in the cairn and 
then, soon after two o’clock, the party began the descent. 

Immediately, they found, the going seemed more 
difficult than it had during the ascent. They went more 
slowly, and it was nearly a quarter to five before they 
reached the edge of the Glacier Carre. Only half an hour 
later did they reach their first cache of provisions; then, 
after another snack, they began their descent of the great 
wall leading down to the Etangons Glacier. 

‘The rocks had seemed difficult, though not excessively 
so, on the ascent; on the descent, as rocks always are, 
they were ten times worse’, Coolidge recorded later. ‘And 
as, in addition to unusual fatigue, owing to my half-trained 
condition I was further handicapped by my short sight, 
I was only able to advance very slowly. The descent of this 
wall will always remain in my mind as the most arduous 
and terrible piece of climbing it has ever fallen to my lot to 
perform. When I say this I am speaking deliberately, and 
in the conviction that I am not exaggerating the impression 



. . . they could go no further. They had reached a small 
projecting shelf. . . and here they sat down. 

it made on me. Those who may follow may very possibly 
think that I have rated the difficulty too high. This may 
certainly be the case; it is notorious that descriptions of 
rock climbs rarely satisfy every one. All I do now is to 
record my own experience on these rocks.’ 

Little by little, it became evident that there was no 
chance of reaching the glacier before dark. Yet they still 
hoped to reach the lower cairn, where they had cached a 
bottle of wine on their ascent. 

Then, slowly, they began to realize that they would 
not even reach this point. Coolidge’s short sight became 
more and more of a handicap, for now, in the dusk, he 
was unable to see at all the minor rugosities of rock that 
had to be used as footholds. 

At 9.30, the party of three decided that they could go 
no further. They had reached a small projecting shelf 
about twelve feet long by four feet wide, and here they 
sat down, Coolidge on a small knob of rock that stuck up 
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from the shelf, the two Aimers with their feet hanging over 
the precipice. 

All the food that remained in the knapsacks consisted 
„ of one small piece of cold meat; they had nothing left to 
drink, and from their ledge were unable even to reach any 
snow, which they might otherwise have melted and drunk. 
One of their first problems was to find some projection 
round which they could belay the rope. They could find 
none. The result was that each of the three men had to do 
his best to keep awake for fear that should he doze off he 
might roll from his position of safety. 

‘The night was fine,’ Coolidge wrote, ‘—though once or 
twice a few flakes of snow fell—but bitterly cold. It was the 
first time I had ever been caught by night, at such a great 
height, without having any covering or food; and this will 
help to grave the incidents of this ascent in my memory. 
At one time the cold was so intense that I thought I must 
succumb to it, and it was only by vigorous rubbing that 
my limbs were restored to animation. Towards sunrise a 
small keen wind came on, which filled up the measure of 
our troubles.’ 

Throughout most of that night, clouds covered the 
moon. And, in spite of the wind, clouds covered the sun 
when it at last rose, so that it was 4.40 before it was light 
enough for the three men to continue the descent. 

Exhaustion, and the cramp brought on by the lack of 
movement during the night, began to have their effects, 
and it took nearly three hours to climb down the remaining 
200-250 feet which separated them from the lower cairn— 
and from the bottle of wine which had been cached there. 
At last they reached it. Then, after a third of a bottle of 
wine each, they continued down the couloir and the 
remaining rocks; and, at 10.45, just twenty-nine hours 
after they had left the Glacier, a final jump landed them 
onto its surface once again. 
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Coolidge and his two guides immediately set about the 
provisions they had left, strolled down to their bivouac, 
slept through the afternoon, and then continued on 
downwards to La Berarde, where they found that M. 
Rodier, who ran the local inn, was beginning to be worried 
about their non-appearance. 

A French climber had just arrived, and with him were 
the two Gaspards, Boileau de Castelnau’s guides, who 
lived farther down the Veneon valley at St Christophe. 
To them, Coolidge presented one of the two ropes which 
they had left during the previous ascent of the mountain, 
and which he had collected during the descent ‘merely 
reserving a fragment’ as he says, ‘to be long treasured by 
me as a souvenir of our long and perilous expedition.’ 

Coolidge, who two years later was to become the editor 
of the Alpine Journal , was to make scores of other expedi¬ 
tions during the following two decades; he was to write 
learned treatises on various aspects of Alpine history— 
and was to be involved in most of the great Alpine argu¬ 
ments of his times. 

But until the end of his days—he died in 1926 in the 
Swiss village of Grindelwald to which he had retired many 
years previously—he always remembered his ascent of the 
Meije as one of the great highlights of his life. 

‘Succeeding parties,’ he wrote soon after the climb, 
‘may laugh this whole account to scorn, but the Meije will 
then have lost its strange fascination, though for me it 
will ever be surrounded by a halo of romance.’ 

Which is, of course, the way it should be. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE DRAMA OF A BROKEN 
AXE 


In the thin bleak light of an Alpine dawn, two minute 
black figures could be seen standing in their steps half¬ 
way up a great snow and ice couloir that rose in a 
single leap of some 2,000 feet from the Tiefenmatten 
Glacier. 

On the left, rocks loomed up grey and forbidding, 
sweeping round and rising to the great precipices which 
formed the Matterhorn. On the right, hardly less for¬ 
midable rocks rose towards the peak of the Tete du Lion. 
The only way of advance lay up the slim finger of white 
which led to the crest of the Col du Lion, 1,000 feet above 
the two climbers, a little dip in the ridge which men had 
never before attained from this side. 

On the steep ice, footsteps had to be cut with care by 
sturdy blows of the ice-axe—had to be cut not only 
accurately, but speedily, for it was essential that the two 
men should reach the top of the couloir before the rays 
of the sun thawed the snow and loose rock which was 
plastered on the precipices hemming in the couloir. If 
they failed to do so they would, without much doubt, be 
hit by the bombardment of debris that swept the gully each 
day. 

Speed was therefore essential. And it was here, just 
when everything depended on the long ash-sticks topped 
by metal axe-heads held by each man, that the thing 
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happened. It was a chance in a million that it should 
happen here. 

The leading climber, a stout, bearded figure, swung 
his axe into the tough ice and, as he did so, swore with 
exasperation. 

‘Burgener’s axe had broken,’ his companion wrote 
later. 

‘Mid-way in an ice couloir two thousand feet high, a 
single axe alone stood between us and utter helplessness.’ 

For many men the only reaction would have been one 
of despair. Yet both Alexander Burgener, the great guide 
who was leading up the Col du Lion, and A. F. Mummery, 
the gangling-limbed man behind him, who was one of the 
finest rock-climbers then alive, were made of different stuff. 

To both men, solitary on that great expanse of rock and 
ice and snow, the crisis brought fresh reserves of energy, 
courage, and invention. 

Had it not been so, neither might have survived to tell 
the tale. 


* * * 

The plans that led to that testing moment in the couloir 
had been hatched a week or so previously while Burgener 
and Mummery were lazing on the warm rocks beside the 
Tiefenmatten Glacier and gazing up at the great wall of 
rock and ice that ran round from the Matterhorn to the 
Col du Lion. 

Mummery, a long-legged, spectacled young man of 25, 
had even then begun to build up for himself his later 
reputation as one of the finest cragsmen of his day. Six 
years previously he had climbed the Matterhorn—the 
first of seven ascents which he was to make. He had 
climbed Mont Blanc by one of the more difficult routes, 
and only the previous year had made the first ascent of 



The great wall of rock and ice that ran round from the 
Matterhorn to the Col du Lion. 

the Matterhorn by the Zmutt arete—a climb which even 
a few years before would have been considered far beyond 
the bounds of possibility. 

Lolling in the sun with Mummery was Alexander 
Burgener, then aged 34, a man who entered the guiding 
fraternity after most of the great peaks had been climbed, 
during that period when men were, as a substitute for 
climbing new peaks, beginning to find more difficult 
routes up the mountains which had been climbed. He had 
already gained a reputation for success on difficult and 
sometimes dangerous routes, and the idea which was turn¬ 
ing over in Mummery’s mind was just such as to excite 
and interest him. 

‘Before us towered the grandest wall the Alps can boast, 
the huge western face of the Matterhorn’, Mummery 
wrote later. ‘Gradually my attention was riveted by the 
Col du Lion, and it was brought home to my mind, that 
no more difficult, circuitous, and inconvenient method 
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of getting from Zermatt to Breuil could possibly be devised 
than by using this same col as a pass.’ 

It was just this sort of project that attracted Mummery, 
and he asked Burgener if he thought the climb might be 
made. Burgener did not respond with enthusiasm but said 
that many climbers and many guides had had the same 
idea but on closer examination had invariably abandoned 
it. However, as the two men talked over the matter, first 
one bit and then another of the couloir was pronounced 
practicable; finally, they decided that with good luck and 
good judgment the thing might be done. 

The worst part of the ascent, Mummery decided, would 
come about two-thirds of the way up, where the broad 
ribbon of snow was broken by a number of protruding 
black rocks. On either side of the rock-island which stood 
out from the couloir there lay not snow but ice—black, 
hard ice up which they would have to cut scores of steps. 

And, in addition, both men realized what others 
would have considered a rather uncomfortable fact; that. 
each day, as the sun played across the great rock-faces of 
the Matterhorn and the Tete du Lion that flanked the 
couloir, their line of attack became the main course for 
the scores of rocks and stones that were released as the 
sun thawed the night frost. It would be possible to reach 
the foot of the couloir early, and it might even be possible 
to reach the top of it before the sun set the stones rolling. 
But what if the final exit on to the col proved imprac¬ 
ticable? What if they were faced with a descent down the 
couloir later in the day—while it was being swept by 
falling stones? 

It says much for the character of both Mummery and 
Burgener that this awkward fact reacted on them both im, 
exactly the same way—that it was merely an additional 
argument against turning back when they got high in the 
couloir! 
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Back at Zermatt, Mummery looked up all the references 
to the Col du Lion that he could find. Without exception 
they were unfavourable—two such mountaineers as 
Whymper and Professor Tyndall had both ruled out the 
possibility of forcing a way up that terrible face. 

However, Mummery had confidence in Burgener’s 
opinion that the thing could be done, and after a variety 
of delays they finally arranged to leave Zermatt for 
the attempt at 10.00 p.m. on the evening of 5 July, 
1880. 

From the start, nearly everything went wrong. First of 
all, Mummery, who took a quick cat-nap after dinner, 
was not woken until 11 o’clock. Then there was some 
confusion between Burgener and himself, each believing 
that the other had the rope. Finally, after they had 
borrowed a rope from the night porter, they left Zermatt 
at one o’clock and walked up the valley in the darkness. 

As they stumbled up the moraine of the glacier—the 
great bank of stones and debris that accumulates on the 
ice—they lit an occasional match to help light them 
across the more awkward-looking places. Eventually 
they came to a little tributary glacier. ‘At its base were 
one or two formidable crevasses, so my companion halted, 
urging as a reason’, Mummery wrote, ‘that we should 
have such excellent opportunities of coming to grief later 
in the day, that it was quite needless to take advantage of 
those immediately at hand.’ 

They found a convenient place, took off their packs, 
and chatted over old times as they ate an early breakfast. 
They had not long to wait before the first flush of dawn 
began to light up the distant summits. Even here, down on 
the glacier, darkness eventually turned to half-light, and 
they were soon on their way again, skirting round under 
the precipices of the Matterhorn and making for the 
lowest point of the great couloir ahead of them. 
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Finally they reached it. 

Here was their first problem—to cross the bergschrund. 
Wherever a glacier butts up against a rock wall there 
develops, during the years, a great gap known as the 
bergschrund—a sort of tci'minal crevasse between the ice 
and the rock. Bergschrunds vary both in size and in 
difficulty, and the same schrund may vary from year to 
year as the formation of the ice and the gap between the 
ice and rock alter. 

The bergschrund which gaped below Mummery and 
Burgener was a difficult one, but at one place it had been 
bridged by a great serac, an ice-tower, which had fallen 
from the upper slope and which now lay across the blue- 
green depths. 

The two men crossed this bridge and seemed a footing 
on the slope beyond. Before they could reach the base of 
the couloir proper, however, they had to cut their way up 
a steep slope, below a great bulge of rock and ice and then 
up a narrow sliver of ice until they came out above the 
bulge at the foot of the couloir itself. 

Mummery led up this lower portion of the slope, but 
then the two men changed positions. Burgener took a 
look at the slope which led upwards for hundreds of feet 
towards the grey distance, where mist played about the 
upper rocks of the Col du Lion, and began to move up the 
long ribbon of snow and ice. 

‘In places’, Mummery wrote, ‘the snow had slipped 
away, and we had to cut across the intervening patches of 
ice, but, as we advanced, the snow became more con¬ 
tinuous, and our spirits rose rapidly. It was, however, 
obvious that the aid of this thin covering of snow was only 
to be had at the cost of deliberately abandoning all possi¬ 
bility of retreat. So soon as the sun should touch this 
slope and the frost be relaxed, any attempt to meddle with 
it could only result in a swirling slide, a long bounce at 
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the points where the rocks protrude, and a final drop 
into the bergschrund.’ 

Burgener, cutting steps in the hard snow only just big 
enough for safety, moved upwards as fast as he could, 
going ahead a whole rope-length at a time, then bringing 
up Mummery, going on again, rope-length after rope- 
length, and seeming to get no nearer to the rocks thousands 
of feet above them, rocks that were already tipped by the 
glint of the rising sun. 

At places the slope above looked almost impossible, 
and more than once Burgener turned to Mummery, as if 
to encourage him, with words that can best be translated 
as: ‘We’ve got to go on, or we’ve had it.’ 

As they got higher up the slope, Burgener began to 
suffer from the effects of cutting in steep snow—raw 
knuckles, scraped where his hand inevitably rasped against 
the snow itself. For a while, therefore, Mummery took 
over the lead, cutting up through the snow and, occa¬ 
sionally, through tougher ice where it lay without its snow 
covering. 

At last the two men arrived at the foot of the black 
rocks which split the gully in two. The narrow gully to 
the right looked the easier, but there was one very good 
reason for not taking it. Already the sun was striking the 
topmost rocks of the Tete du Lion, and the first bombard¬ 
ment of snow, ice and rock, loosened by the warmth, was 
shooting down the gully, sweeping it with artillery-fire 
that would have knocked either man from his steps in a 
matter of moments. 

The left-hand gully, the gully on the Matterhorn side, 
was therefore chosen, and at its foot the two men again 
changed position, Burgener now going ahead for the 
difficult work. 

The ice was hard. It was excessively steep. And as 
Burgener steadily cut up it, standing almost vertically 
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above his companion, as it seemed to the Englishman 
waiting at the foot of this pitch, he glanced more than 
once at the steep rocks of the Matterhorn away to his left. 
But there was no escape that way—even if he had wished 
to take it, and to do so would have been to escape from ' 
the whole point of the expedition, a direct ascent to the 
Col du Lion. 

From his position below, Mummery could hear the 
steady chip, chip, chip of the axe. A constant stream of 
ice-particles hissed down the slope before and around 
him, and every so often the rope would rise upwards for 
another couple of feet or so as Burgener took one more 
step up the long staircase he was hacking in the ice. 

Then, without warning, the sound of the step-cutting 
stopped. 

In its place, Mummery heard a string of imprecations, 
a continuous, long and lusty announcement that all the 
Gods had forsaken them. 

Burgener’s axe had broken! 

There was only one thing to be done. 

Standing carefully in his steps, Mummery untied the 
rope from around his waist, knotted the end of it round 
the ice-axe which he himself was carrying, and then told 
Burgener above to haul away. 

Carefully, hand over hand, Burgener pulled in the rope. 
He was some eighty feet above Mummery as he did so, 
and had to take extreme care that the axe, banging against 
the ice as it went up, neither broke his carefully cut steps 
nor brought down loose ice on his companion. 

Finally, the axe came up into his hands. He undid the 
rope round it and threw down the loose end to Mummery. 
Or, at least, he tried to. But Burgener himself was in a 4 
precarious position and was not directly above Mummery, 
the slope was not quite vertical—and, in fact, the rope 
refused to come anywhere near the lower man. 



Burgener’s axe had broken 
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So, for a distance of eighty feet, Mummery had to tread 
carefully up the ice-staircase without the support of either 
rope or ice-axe—surely one of the most nerve-racking 
experiences in the whole of his long career as a mountaineer! 

Eventually Mummery reached Burgener, who handed 
him the broken ice-axe, to make what use he could of it. 

Once again, both men tied onto the rope and breathed 
with comparative freedom—until they looked at the next 
problem they had to tackle. 

Above them, running upwards from the top of the rocks 
with which they were now level, ran a long ribbon of 
snow. Once on that, they felt things would be easier. 
Getting to it, however, was another matter. 

Above the place where the two men stood, the ice- 
slope butted up against overhanging rocks. The only way 
to reach the snow-slope was to traverse out to their right; 
and that way was barred, it seemed, by an almost per¬ 
pendicular wall which was glazed with ice.- 

The snow was only fifteen feet away, but to both men it 
looked as distant as Zermatt itself. For once, even Burgener 
muttered something about retreat—until he looked down 
and remembered what the thin layer of snow on the ice 
below would now be like. 

With infinite care, Burgener began to cut a narrow 
horizontal ledge in the ice. There was no possibility of 
making steps in the normal way for the ice was not thick 
enough for that. All he could do was to make a narrow, 
inches-wide, cat-walk for the feet, using his axe in his 
right hand while he held himself in position with his left 
hand, grasping with his fingers minute holds which he had 
chipped in the ice. 

He went only some six or seven feet along the traverse, 
then he was forced to come back to Mummery to warm 
his chilled fingertips. Once again he went out to lengthen 
the ledge and once more he came back. Only at the end 
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of the third effort was he able to reach out to the snow. 

‘Very cautiously,’ says Mummery, ‘he tried to tread it 
down, and slowly swung his weight on to it. Needless to 
say, I watched eagerly the behaviour of the snow. If it 
slithered away bodily, as it seemed much inclined to do, 
nothing could prevent our making a short and rapid 
descent to the bergschrund.’ 

Although some of the snow streamed down, the 
core held firm, and Burgener began to move upwards 
on it. 

Mummery followed him, the two men moving more 
easily now, up long ribbons of snow, up small intervening 
passages of ice, up higher and higher to where the great 
couloir began to widen out. 

Finally, they reached the base of a continuous slope of 
snow that led to a rocky wall, the whole thing topped by an 
ice cornice that leant over towards them. The rock, loose 
and disintegrated, appeared to Mummery to be held 
together only by the ‘plaster’ of snow and ice. Burgener 
set to work on it. 

‘Inch by inch and yard by yard, I paid out the rope till 
he reached the base of the cornice. It was soon evident 
that a direct assault would not be successful, so he made 
his way to the right, to a point where the outer fringes and 
icicles had torn a mass of the more solid cornice away with 
them in their fall. Once in this gap, he soon gets one hand 
on to the hard-frozen col, the other waves his hat, and 
with a triumphant though breathless yodel, he draws 
himself over the edge of the grimmest wall it has ever 
been my luck to scale. Owing to the traverse Burgener 
had made, the rope did not afford that sense of security 
> and comfort which is so pleasing to the amateur, and it was 
with no litde delight that, on reaching the gap in the 
cornice, I saw a red hand appear, and a moment later 
was hauled bodily on to the pass.’ 
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So Mummery and Burgener had, after all, beaten the 
Col du Lion. 

They lazed on top of the col, glissaded down the steep 
slopes on the other side and reached Breuil in less than 
two hours. The col had now been converted into a pass! 

* * * 

For each man, the passage of the Col du Lion was an 
early landmark in his career. 

The following year, Mummery made his famous first 
ascent of the Grepon, one of the more formidable of the 
Aiguilles of the Mont Blanc range. In 1888 and in 1890 
he visited the Caucasus and, during the 1890*5, made 
many ascents on the Chamonix aiguilles with such famous 
mountaineers as Norman Collie, Geoffrey Hastings, and 
Cecil Slingsby. 

In 1895, with Collie and Hastings, Mummery went to 
the Himalaya, exploring the approaches to Nanga Parbat 
and, after the failure of early efforts, going off with two 
Gurkhas to survey a different face of the mountain. None 
of the three men was ever seen again. 

Burgener himself travelled to the Caucasus on two 
separate occasions, though not with Mummery, and to 
South America. It is one of the ironies of history that he 
was killed in 1910 by an avalanche near the Jungfrau in 
a place of no especial danger. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


AN ARCHDEACON ON 
THE TOP OF NORTH AMERICA 


Rarely had a more varied party been tied together on a 
rope near the summit of a great mountain. One of them 
was an Archdeacon—Hudson Stuck, Archdeacon of the 
Yukon. Another was Harry Karstens, a man who as a 
youth of x 7 had taken part in the great Klondyke Gold 
Rush and who was still known as ‘The Seventy-Mile 
Kid’. The third, Robert Tatum, was a young man in 
training to become a priest; the fourth, Walter Harper, a 
21-year-old half-breed, dog-driver in winter and boat- 
engineer in summer. 

It was these four men who on a day in 1913 trod steadily 
and remorselessly up the last few hundred feet of Mount 
McKinley, ‘the Great One 5 , that with a height of 20,300 
feet is the highest summit in the whole of North America. 

On this bright, windy morning the cold was intense, 
for Mount McKinley rises in Alaska only some 300 miles 
south of the Arctic Circle. 

‘All the morning, fingers and toes were without sensa¬ 
tion, kick them and beat them as we would 1 , Archdeacon 
Stuck wrote later. ‘We were all clad in full winter hand 
and foot gear—more gear than had sufficed at 50 degrees 
below on the Yukon trail. Within the writer’s No. 16 
moccasins were three pairs of heavy hand-knitted woollen 
socks, two pairs of camel-hair socks, and a pair of thick 
felt socks; while underneath them, between them and the 
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iron “creepers” 5 —the metal crampons worn beneath the 
shoes to help grip the snow and ice—‘were the soles cut 
from a pair of felt shoes. Upon his hands were a pair of the 
thickest Scotch wool gloves, thrust inside huge lynx-paw 
mitts lined with Hudson Bay duffle. His moose-hide 
breeches and shirt, worn all the winter on the trail, were 
worn through this climb; over the shirt was a thick sweater, 
and over all the usual Alaskan “parlcee” amply furred 
around the hood; underneath was a suit of the heaviest 
Jaeger underwear—yet until high noon feet were like 
lumps of iron and fingers were constantly numb. 5 

Impeded by this great amount of clothing, the little 
party of four, with Walter Harper in the lead, moved only 
slowly up the steadily steepening slopes that rose to a 
little horse-shoe shaped ridge that formed the summit. 

Steeper and steeper grew the snow and ice, until only 
with difficulty did the iron points of their crampons bite 
into the surface. Then they began to cut steps. Finally, 
one by one, they stood on the ridge for which they had 
been making. 

Then the men looked upwards to see, stretching away 
and up from the main ridge,, yet another smaller crest 
which rose to form a little crater-shaped snow basin about 
sixty feet long and twenty feet wide, crowned at either end 
by little piles of snow—the actual summit of Mount 
McKinley. 

Harper, an Alaskan born and bred, hurried onwards 
towards the summit on which no man had yet trodden. 
Behind him came Karstens and Tatum. At the end of the 
rope, Archdeacon Stuck found the going more and more 
difficult until, a few seconds after Harper had triumphantly 
stepped onto the top, he also arrived—completely ‘blown 5 
by his exertions. 

For a moment the men stared round in wonder at the 
tremendous panorama spread out below them. Then they 
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all shook hands and the Archdeacon said a brief prayer of 
thanksgiving. 

Mount McKinley had at last been climbed—after a 
story of heroic attempts and fraudulent claims that com¬ 
bine to give it one of the queerest histories of any 
mountain in the world. 

* * * 

The expedition which finally brought the Archdeacon 
of the Yukon to the top of Mount McKinley—also known 
as Mount Denali—was Hudson Stuck’s idea, and he was 
the driving spirit behind both the way it was planned and 
the way it was carried out. 

‘I would rather climb that mountain than discover the 
richest gold-mine in Alaska’ he had once said, and his 
actions proved that he had said no less than the truth. 

As he had gone about his work in the rough, tough 
Yukon of the early years of tills century, Stuck had con¬ 
tinually seen the gigantic form of McKinley on the 
horizon. ‘Again and again, now from one distant eleva¬ 
tion and now from another, the splendid vision of the 
greatest mountain in North America has spread before 
his eyes, and left him each time with a keener longing to 
enter its mysterious fastnesses and scale its lofty peaks’— 
that is how Stuck himself had written of his feelings in his 
book The Ascent of Denali {Mount McKinley). 

The mountain was, in fact, a tremendously impressive 
spectacle, rising almost in a single great bound from 
about 1,500 feet to its summit—a good explanation of 
why the names given to the peak by the local Indians, 
and by the Russians who once owned the territory, both 
meant ‘the Great One’. 

It was the surveyors of the United States Geological 
Survey who first approached Mount McKinley, but it was 
not until 1903 that the first attempt was made to climb the 
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mountain—an attempt made by a small local party 
from the Alaskan town of Fairbanks. It was soon beaten 
back by the difficulties it met. 

Three years later came the notorious Dr Cook who after 
exploring the mountain set off alone with a single trapper 
and returned some weeks later with the claim that he had 
reached the summit. He had detailed accounts and 
photographs to ‘prove’ his story—photographs which it 
was later shown were taken on a small peak nearby! 

A small group of local men then set out to climb the 
mountain themselves—and made one of the most astonish¬ 
ing climbs ever recorded. All of them were ‘sourdoughs’ 
—prospectors—and none knew anything about moun¬ 
taineering. They had no proper clothes, no proper 
equipment, and the few hundred dollars which was all 
the money they had for provisions was put up by a local 
bar-keeper. Yet in spite of all this, the ‘sourdough expedi¬ 
tion’ not only got high on the mountain but actually 
reached the top of the North Peak of Mount McKinley 
which is only 300 feet lower than the South Peak or true 
summit! There seems little doubt that it was only the bad 
luck of choosing the wrong peak for their final day’s march 
which prevented them from reaching the true summit. 

Other attempts were made, but all were beaten back 
by the intricacies of the mountain’s approaches, the 
tremendous amount of ice-work involved in the ascent, or 
the severity of the weather which, with the storms and 
blizzards which sometimes break over the peak, is among 
the worst in the whole of the world. 

Mount McKinley was still a great challenge, therefore, 
when in 1913 Stuck and his companions set out with dog 
and sled across the wilderness of Alaska to the foothills of 
the great peak. Even getting to the mountain was an 
enterprise that called for careful planning. Only when 
they had done that, could they begin the complicated 
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journey up the great Muldrow Glacier that led into the 
heart of the tangle of ridges on the upper parts of the 
mountain. 

At last the little party reached the top of the glacier 
and saw before them what they knew must be the key to 
the successful ascent of the mountain. This was a long 
ridge, later to be named Karsten’s ridge after the young 
man on the expedition. It led from the Muldrow Glacier 
to a great upper snow-and-ice basin from which the final 
slopes of Mount McKinley rose; it was the only practicable 
route to the top, and although the ridge itself rose from 
about 11,000 feet at the head of the Muldrow Glacier to 
about 16,000 feet, it was a long steady rise spread out over 
about three miles. So long as the weather was good, in 
fact, neither Stuck nor his companions expected much 
trouble from the ridge. 

Before the party had left Fairbanks, Stuck had obtained 
a magazine giving an account of one of the earlier attempts 
on the mountain—a very gallant attempt by Herschel 
Parker and Belmore Browne, only beaten back by bad 
weather—and containing a photograph of the ridge. 
There was, therefore, no problem of its identity, and as 
soon as they got to the top of the Muldrow Glacier, the 
little party gathered and looked up to study the great crest 
of snow and ice which they would have to follow. 

‘To our surprise,’ says Stuck, ‘the ridge offered no 
resemblance whatever to the description or the photo¬ 
graph. The upper one-third of it was indeed as described, 
but at that point there was a sudden sharp cleavage, and 
all below was a jumbled mass of blocks of ice and rock in 
all manner of positions, with here a pinnacle and there a 
> great gap. Moreover the floor of the glacier at its head 
was strewn with enormous ice-bergs that we could not 
understand at all. All at once the explanation came to us— 
—“the earthquake”. The Parker-Browne party had 
o 
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reported an earthquake which shook the whole base of the 
mountain on 6th July 1912, two days after they had come 
down, and, as was learned later, the seismographic 
instruments at Washington recorded it as the most severe 
shock since the San Francisco disturbance of 1906. There 
could be no doubt that the earthquake had disrupted this 
ridge. The huge bergs all around us were not the normal 
discharge of hanging glaciers as we had at first wonderingly 
supposed; they were the incrustation of ages, maybe, 
ripped off the rocks and hurled down from the ridge by 
this convulsion. It was as though, as soon as the Parker- 
Browne party reached the foot of the mountain, the ladder 
by which they had ascended and descended was broken 
up.’ 

For any party less determined than that led by the 
Archdeacon, this appalling discovery could well have 
led to retreat. On the greater mountains of the world, the 
snow and ice conditions often change from year to year. 
Routes among the complicated ice-seracs and crevasses 
of an ice-fall become easier or more difficult; a ridge which 
is covei'ed by snow in one year, and can therefore be easily 
traversed, may be hard ice the following year and demand 
the cutting of hundreds of steps. Mountaineers are used to 
dealing with such unexpected problems as these, but here 
was something entirely different—the ‘steep but practic¬ 
able snow slope’ which Parker and Browne had described 
had completely disappeared and had been replaced by a 
shattered ridge up which it would take days to cut a route. 

And that is exactly what the party did. 

Having decided that they must use the ridge, they care¬ 
fully planned a method of attack and actually carved a 
way out of the three-mile ridge from the Muldrow Glacier 
to the upper snow-basin. Their way lay across, over/ 
under, beside, masses of great unstable blocks of ice, some 
of them weighing hundreds of tons. 
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‘We must cut steps in those ice-blocks, over them, around 
them, on the sheer sides of them, whatever seemed to our 
judgment the best way of circumventing each individual 
block, 5 Stuck explained later. ‘Every ten yards represented 
a separate problem. Here was a sharp black rock standing 
up in a setting of ice as thin and narrow and steep as the 
claws that hold the stone in a finger-ring. That ice must 
be chopped down level, and then steps cut all round the 
rock. It took a solid hour to pass that rock. Here was a 
great bluff of ice, with snow so loose and at such a sharp 
angle about it that passage had to be hewed up and over 
arid down it again. On either side the ridge fell precipit¬ 
ously to a glacier floor, with yawning crevasses half-way 
down eagerly swallowing every particle of ice and snow 
that our axes dislodged; on the right, to the west fork of the 
Muldrow Glacier, by which we had journeyed hither; on 
the left to the east fork of the same, perhaps one thousand 
five hundred feet, perhaps two thousand feet lower.’ 

Bad weather made it impossible for the party to work 
each day on the ridge, so that the long line of steps, hundred 
after hundred of them, could only intermittently be carved 
out. Each section of the ridge brought its own problems, 
one of the biggest being at the point where the earthquake 
had begun to shatter the ridge; below this point all was 
chaos and confusion; above it, the upper part of the ridge 
swept up, steep but unbroken. The difficulty and danger 
lay in traversing to the unbroken ridge below a vast mass 
of overhanging ice, below which a long horizontal fine of 
steps had to be cut. 

Eventually the steps were cut, and the four men, each 
carrying a tremendous pack, moved carefully along the 
gangway, up onto the slope above. 

The way to the great upper glacier basin was now clear. 

First one camp, then another, and finally a third, was 
set up, the last being at about 18,000 feet. After their 
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weeks of struggling, the members of the party were within 
2,500 feet of the summit. They had brought up and cached 
at their top camp site enough provisions to last them for 
at least a fortnight and possibly for longer; and they 
had good hopes that during that time they would be able 
to make a dash for the peak on a fine day—for to make 
their observations they wanted a clear view from the top. 

It was on 6 June that the party finally decided that the 
weather was good enough for them to set out for the summit 
early the next day. They went to bed, but failed to sleep 
due to tummy troubles after eating ‘noodles’ which had 
been cooked from dough that would not ferment. 

At that latitude it was light all night, and for part of it 
Stuck sat up writing, with a blanket round his shoulders 
to protect him from the cold—62 degrees of frost! 

At 3 a.m. the others rose to find a bright clear morning 
awaiting them. They packed the scientific instruments 
they were to take to the summit, and food for a single 
meal. Then they set off, with a keen north wind blowing 
but the temperature now only 36 degrees below freezing. 

First of all, they tackled a great snow ridge which rose 
south of their camp and led towards the upper slopes of 
the mountain. This ridge led to a subsidiary peak which 
they knew they would have to turn; but, they found, the 
earthquake of the previous year had so broken up the 
ground that they were forced high up onto this subsidiary 
peak before being able to contour round it. 

Once on the far side of it, however, they saw rising in 
front of them the great horseshoe of the summit ridge. 
The going was slow but relatively easy, the cold being 
their main enemy, and at the first hint of frostbite from 
any of the four men the whole party would have had to_ 
turn back. Their equipment, and especially their shoes, 
however, stood the test of the continual tramping through 
the snow. 
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By this time, everyone was feeling the altitude, particu¬ 
larly Stuck, who was able to plod on only twenty or thirty 
paces at a time before having to stop. He would sink 
gasping on the snow, then rise to go on for another forty 
or fifty feet. Although they were all affected, no-one else 
felt the height quite so badly, and Harper, who was to 
lead throughout the whole of the day, eventually took on 
his shoulders the heavy barometer which Stuck had been 
carrying. 

About mid-day they all stopped for lunch, and drank 
the steaming tea which they carried in their thermos 
flasks. Then they went on again, up the interminable snow- 
and ice-slopes. Their labour was eased by the use of their 
crampons, which meant that only in the worst places did 
they have to cut steps. All the same, the going was bad 
enough to demand all that each man could give. 

Finally there came the last long pull-up to the crest 
of the ridge, and the party’s triumphant plodding up the 
last few feet to the little knob of snow that was the summit 
of North America. 

Only when they had said a short prayer did they unsling 
the scientific instruments from their backs and begin work. 
A small instrument tent was set up, the mercury barometer 
taken first out of its leather case and then out of a wooden 
case. Another piece of apparatus, for measuring height 
according to the temperature at which water boiled, was 
taken out and set up in the lee of the tent. Snow was put 
into it and a candle lit underneath it to melt the snow. 

There was still seven degrees of frost, and handling 
these instruments, and the others which the men unpacked 
from the loads on their backs, was a difficult and delicate 
task. Tatum started to take bearings on various points 
with a prismatic compass, but could not handle it properly 
without taking off his gloves, with the result that he 
immediately suffered from a touch of frost-bite. 
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Only when the scientific work was finished did the party 
turn and admire the tremendous view. ‘It was a perfectly 
clear day, the sun shining brightly in the sky, and naught 
bounded our vision save the natural limitations of vision’, 
said Stuck later. ‘Immediately before us, in the direction 
in which we had climbed, lay—nothing; a void, a sheer 
gulf many thousands of feet deep, and one shrank back 
instinctively from the little parapet of the snow basin 
when one had glanced at the awful profundity. Across the 
gulf, about three thousand feet beneath us and fifteen to 
twenty miles away, sprang most splendidly into view the 
great mass of Denali’s Wife, or Mount Foraker, as some 
white men misname her, filling majestically all the middle 
distance. . . . 

‘It was, however, to the south and the east that the 
most marvellous prospect opened before us. What infinite 
tangle of mountain ranges filled the whole scene, until 
grey sky, grey mountain, and grey sea merged in the 
ultimate distance! The nearby peaks and ridges stood out 
with dazzling distinction, the glaciation, the drainage, 
the relation of each part to the others all revealed. The 
snow-covered tops of the remoter peaks, dwindling and 
fading, rose to our view as though floating in thin air 
when their bases were hidden by the haze, and the 
beautiful crescent curve of the whole Alaskan range ex¬ 
hibited itself from Denali to the sea. To the right hand the 
glittering, tiny threads of streams draining the mountain 
range into the Chulitna and Sushitna Rivers, and so to 
Cook’s inlet and the Pacific Ocean, spread themselves 
out; to the left the affluents of the Kantishna and Nenana 
drained the range into the Yukon and the Bering Sea.’ 

It was a tremendous spectacle and Stuck, as well as the 
others, knew that even if they had been able to climb the 
mountain a score of times yet they might never again 
find conditions like these. 
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Before they left the summit, the party made a cross of 
birch staves, which they had used at places to mark the 
route and which they stuck in the snow, and hoisted on a 
pole a small home-made Stars and Stripes which Tatum 
had made from two silk handkerchiefs and the cover of a 
sewing-bag. 

A Te Deum was said and after an hour and a half on the 
top of North America, the party began its long journey 
downwards. 

They reached the glacier basin without incident. Then, 
the following day, they abandoned their stores still re¬ 
maining at the 18,000 foot camp and hurried down to the 
top of the great ridge, not quite knowing what its condition 
would be. 

Two feet of snow had fallen since they had come up 
that tortuous staircase, and on the steep but unbroken 
portion of the ridge they were forced to shovel away this 
fresh snow and dig steps in the firmer material beneath. 
Step by step they went down, taking every possible care, 
and in an hour and a half had reached the place where the 
earthquake-shattered portion began. This, too, they 
passed without trouble. Their camp at the base of the 
ridge was occupied for a single night and then they were 
off again, down, down, down to their base camp, to the 
faithful 15-year-old boy Johnny who had been tending 
their dogs there—and conserving their supplies—and 
then back to civilization. 

Mount McKinley had at last been climbed, and .the 
spirit of the men who climbed it is illustrated by the lines 
that Archdeacon Stuck wrote in his diary when he got 
back to camp on the evening of the successful ascent. 

‘I remember no day in my life so full of toil, distress, 
and exhaustion, and yet so full of happiness and keen 
gratification.’ 



CHAPTER NINE 


A WOMAN DOES THE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


The sun blazed down on the summits of the New Zealand 
Alps. Near the central peak of the highest of them all, 
12,350-foot Mount Cook, a party of one woman and two 
men could be seen moving cautiously down an appallingly 
steep snow- and ice-slope, attempting what all moun tain¬ 
eers claimed to be an impossible feat—the traverse, in a 
single expedition, of all the three summits of Mount Cook. 

The party had already climbed the lowest peak, gone 
along the narrow ridge that rose to the central peak, and 
was now descending towards the little col from which 
there rose the real summit. 

‘Ever since we had decided to attempt the traverse’, 
Miss Freda du Faur, the woman in the party, wrote later, 
‘the steep knife-edge ridge between the middle and high 
peak had been to me a haunting horror. From wherever 
you look upon it, it appears impossible. Now, the moment I 
had dreaded had arrived, and the reality was all the 
imagination had pictured it. Steep, narrow, and horribly 
corniced, the ridge dropped sharply for a hundred feet. 
More than once as we descended it an icy shiver ran down 
my spine, as the ice-axe sank deeply into the overhanging 
cornice, and on withdrawal disclosed through the tiny 
hole the awful gap between us and the glacier thousands 
of feet beneath. Later, when we compared notes, we all 
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confessed to wondering what would happen if a cornice 
broke away. Would the shock startle us into eternity? The 
mere noise and vibration of the falling mass would be 
enough to shake the strongest nerves, and we only stood 
about two feet from the junction of solid ice and cornice. 
At last we accomplished the many windings of the arete, 
and started up the highest peak.’ 

The ridge was still narrow, but the members of the 
party now had one consolation—instead of looking down 
into empty space as they moved forward, they had in 
front the comforting view of the slope up which the guides 
steadily cut steps. The slope was steep but the going was 
good. The two guides were masters of their craft, while 
Miss du Faur was one of the most experienced woman 
climbers in the whole of the country. 

Finally they reached the top-most slopes. Half-an- 
hour’s steady cutting was sufficient, and at i .30 the three 
figures moved onto the top of Mount Cook itself. 

‘Very heartily we wrung one another’s hands, and 
marvelled at our phenomenal luck in obtaining weather 
conditions which had enabled us to accomplish the greatest 
climb in New Zealand at the first attempt’, wrote Miss du 
Faur. 

* * * 

When Miss du Faur and her companions made the 
first traverse of Mount Cook, all three had already built 
up mountaineering reputations that were remarkable 
even among the high standards of their contemporaries. 
Miss du Faur—who always stuck to the Victorian idea 
that a lady should climb in skirts and not in breeches— 
had already made the first ascent by a lady of Mount 
Cook, and had done it in record time. Her two guides, 
Peter Graham and David Thomson, were among the 
most experienced of the men who took travellers out from 



Their first task was to reach ... a patch of rocks which 
they had decided was the best bivouac-site on their route. 


the Hermitage, the hotel that is today run by the New 
Zealand Government. 

Miss du Faur had only begun serious climbing in 1909, 
when she had put herself in the hands of Peter Graham 
and asked him to teach her the rudiments of the craft. But 
when, on 3 January, 1913, she set out for her great expedi¬ 
tion, she had been planning it for a number of years. This 
enterprise was one of the great ambitions of her life. 

It was a still, cold morning when she and her guides 
left the Hooker hut at 4 a.m., together with another 
party that helped to carry the guide’s heavy loads, until 
their ways parted at the Hooker Icefall. 

Their first task was to reach a small patch of rocks which 
was about 7,000 feet up and which they had decided was 
the best bivouac-site on their route. 

They reached the rocks without any difficulty, watched 
their former companions cross the glacier below and climb 
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out of sight, and then turned over to sleep in whatever 
shade they could find, Miss du Faur using the lee of a 
tent that had been rigged up over a rock. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, Graham and Thomson 
left the bivouac in order to make steps while the snow was 
still soft in the sun, along the route to be taken the follow¬ 
ing day. Miss du Faur was left alone for three hours. 

‘They passed quickly enough in observing a phenomenon 
I have met before in the great silent places’, she wrote. 
‘Every now and then a voice seemed to rise from nowhere 
in a faint cry. Again and again I have started up, sure that 
someone was calling me, to confront only the silent snow- 
clad mountains. Some stone falling from the heights, the 
gurgling of an underground stream, or the wind sweeping 
into a hidden cave and raising an echo from the distant 
ridges—clear and distinct it comes, this call of the moun¬ 
tains, sometimes friendly and of good cheer; but often 
eerie, wild, and full of melancholy warning, as if the spirit 
of the mountains bade you beware how you treat her 
virgin heights, except in a spirit of reverence and love.’ 

About seven o’clock, the guides returned. An evening 
meal was prepared, and when it had been eaten, they all 
rolled up in their sleeping-bags to get what rest they 
could before the early start that was planned. They woke 
at i a.m. and, still hunched up in their bags, ate break¬ 
fast where they were and discussed the prospects of the 
weather, which in the clear starlight appeared to be good. 

By two o’clock they were ready to start, roped together 
and with the candles lit in their glacier-lanterns. For an 
hour and a half they trod upwards in the steps which had 
been kicked or cut by the men the previous evening. Then, 
as the sky lightened and they put out their candles, they 
began to cut fresh steps up a steep slope. As they reached 
the crest for which they were making, they realized that it 
was one of those rare, magical dawns which come less 
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frequently than one might expect in the high mountains. 

‘Over the saddle a brilliant crescent moon sailed in a 
sky of velvet blue, while towards the west the sky flushed 
with the breaking dawn. The clear rounded headland of 
Bruce Bay rose from a silver sea, and the whole coast 
curved before us. The Cook River twisted and turned, 
stream intersecting stream in a waste of yellow tussock. 
Dominant on sea as well as land, Mount Cook threw its 
shadow over the shining waters, a phantom pyramid 
stretching up the horizon. The first rays of the rising sun 
caught the corniced east face of the highest peak, turning 
it to glittering gold in a wonderful contrast to the deep 
blue shadows of the still unlighted west. 5 

After an hour’s step-cutting the party gained the western 
arete leading to the summit of their first peak, and then 
turned upwards along it. Hard green ice covered the rocks, 
from which there were draped long heavy icicles. These 
added to the difficulty, so that the members of the party 
were grateful when they at last reached the foot of the 
final snow-cap and paused for a second breakfast. 

Then they went on and, at seven o’clock, stood on the 
top of their first peak. It was not, in fact, so much a peak 
as the end of a ridge so narrow that each member of the 
party sat on it with left leg hanging over one glacier and 
right leg over another! In front of them the ridge dropped, 
turning into jagged rocks that were plastered with loose 
snow and ice, and which led down to a small depression, 
above that rose the great ice-face of the central peak. 

Miss du Faur and her guides stopped for only ten minutes 
on this first summit, then started the descent of the ridge, 
a descent which the guides had warned her would 
probably be the most difficult part of the whole traverse. 

‘More than once,’ she admitted afterwards, ‘my knees 
shook under me as I followed Graham round the saw-like 
teeth of the arete, or let my eyes follow the flight of a 
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dislodged stone, falling, falling, falling into the abyss 
beneath. It did not require much imagination to feel 
oneself sinking into those horrible depths. One little slip 
or false step and then—the end. 5 

From below, the great crest running between the three 
summits of Mount Cook had appeared to be a simple 
ridge, a mile and a half long, on which lay three peaks 
with two depressions between them. On the crest itself, the 
party found it to be composed of numerous individual 
depressions and minor peaks, so that when moving along 
it they were constantly ascending or descending. 

From the little depression between the first and the 
second peak they found not ice but frozen snow, so that a 
blow of the axe was enough to fashion a step. They mounted 
steadily, getting nearer and ever nearer to the central 
peak. Everything was going according to plan, and the 
weather was better than they had dared to expect. 

Then, at the foot of the final snow-slope leading to the 
central peak, they had their first rebuff. 

The arete, which had been steadily steepening, suddenly 
rose up in an impassable overhang. There was only one 
thing to be done. They must cut out along the steep ice- 
slope that formed the southern side of the arete. 

The guides set to work. The slope ran down at an angle 
of 60 degrees while the ice itself was intensely hard. The 
weather, which of course had to be perfect to make the 
expedition justifiable, was here a handicap, for the sun 
beat down relentlessly on the ice, and was reflected off it 
onto the sweating men. 

Steadily they made their way across the slope, each 
member of the party moving with extreme care. Finally, 
they got back to the arete again, continued up the slope— 
and by 9.30 were on the top of their second peak. Here 
they spent half an hour, having another meal and taking 
photographs of the ridge in either direction. 
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Then at last they set off down the knife-edge whose 
passage had worried Miss du Faur ever since she had 
contemplated the expedition, the knife-edge which she 
had seen on her ascent some years previously. 

The ridge, which sloped down at an excessively steep 
angle, was of hard ice in which steps had to be cut. Lying 
on top of it, however, was a layer of snow which curled up 
and over the top of the ice itself and which hung over the 
glacier below. The guides cut their steps a few feet below 
the actual crest of the ice—on the side away from the 
cornice—while Miss du Faur used her axe, driven into 
the snow, as an auxiliary help to steady her down the 
ridge. Every now and again, as she says, when she with¬ 
drew the axe and moved down to the next step, she could 
look down through the hole that the axe had made down, 
down, down, to the glacier thousands of feet beneath. 

Finally they arrived in safety at the little depression 
which separated the central peak from the main bulk of 
Mount Cook, now rising before them. 

The ridge in front was both steep and narrow, but after 
the one down which they had come it presented few 
difficulties. Steadily they mounted up it, moving easily and 
in rhythm, until at last, all at once, it seemed, the ridge 
ceased to rise and they found themselves on the summit 
of the highest mountain in New Zealand. 

There, on the top, everyone shook hands, each member 
of the party congratulating the others on what was, by any 
standards, a most extraordinary feat. 

They lay on the top for some time, drinking in the 
tremendous view laid out in front of them. Then at three 
o’clock, they began the descent. 

At first the going was easier than they had expected; for 
the first few hundred feet they were able to kick steps in 
the snow. Next came two hours of step-cutting which 
landed them on the eastern arete, down which they started. 
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The rocks on the arete were snow-covered, and it was 
here that the party had its narrowest escape of the day. 

Thomson was leading down the ridge. Behind him came 
Miss du Faur, while Graham brought up the rear. 

Suddenly, without the slightest warning, a boulder 
detached itself from the ridge above the party. It whistled 
past Graham and past Miss du Faur, and both saw to their 
horror that it was making for Thomson. Graham and 
Miss du Faur shouted a warning. And just as important, 
the latter instinctively took up a position from which she 
would have the best chance of holding a falling man. 

At the sound of the shouts Thomson turned, saw the 
boulder making straight for him, and leapt to one side, 
landing on a hard slope of frozen snow. His feet slipped 
from beneath him as lie landed and he shot down the slope. 
Miss du Faur had seen to it that there was only the mini¬ 
mum of slack rope between them, so that before he had 
gone more than a few feet his weight came on the two 
above. The rope held. So did Miss du Faur, whose prompt 
action had certainly saved the party from destruction. 

They continued down the ridge, now taking even greater 
care. It was slow going, and it was not until 6.15 that they 
reached the Linda Glacier. The upper slopes of this were 
not so difficult, but all three knew that it would be a 
problem to traverse the lower much-crevassed area in the 
dark. As it was, the sun was just sinking as they emerged 
from the worst part of the glacier. 

All that then remained was for them to descend 1,000 
feet down easy snow-slopes towards their bivouac site. 
Thomson had been over the ground a week earlier, so that 
although the slopes were split in places by crevasses they 
were able to glissade down in the dusk. 

Even so, this was a risky business. ‘It was a strange 
sensation, sliding smoothly down into darkness 1 , Miss du 
Faur wrote. ‘A faint blur indicated the leader’s back. 
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Now and again would come the warning cry “Crevasse”. 
If it was little, we shot over it. If large, we slowed down 
and sought a bridge. We would hardly have dared this 
glissade in the dark but for the fact that Thomson had 
been over the ground a week previously and knew the 
whereabouts of all the crevasses. Even so, had we examined 
our route in the cold light of day and common sense, we 
might have murmured of the valour of ignorance. 5 

As it was, they got down safely, finally seeing through 
the gloom the faint blur which showed where lay the rocks 
on which they had pitched their tent more than a day 
ago. It was twenty hours since they had left camp and 
throughout the whole of that period they had had nothing 
to eat but fruit, biscuits and tea. They had a good meal 
and then, at 11 o’clock, crept into their sleeping bags. 

When Miss du Faur awoke in the morning she im¬ 
mediately knew that something was wrong, although at 
first she had little idea what it was. Then she lit a match 
and looked at her lips—to find them immensely swollen, 
with the skin stretched tight, and protruding from her 
mouth like a negro’s. On the rest of her face she had not a 
patch of sun-burn, due to the cream with which she had 
smeared it before the start of the expedition. Whether she 
had forgotten her lips or whether she had licked off the 
grease during the long day she did not know. 

She tied over her lips a handkerchief soaked in face- 
cream, and wearing this eventually arrived back at the 
Hermitage—where one of her first tasks was to deny that 
she had had all her teeth knocked out by a falling stone! 

Miss du Faur and Graham and Thomson were all 
congratulated again and again on their tremendous feat, 
for no-one else had believed that the traverse would be 
possible. They had, indeed, also been lucky—the day after 
their return the weather broke and there was no less than 
ten days continuous rain! 



CHAPTER TEN 


TO THE TOP OF THE WORLD 


For more than thirty years men had planned and travelled 
—and died—so that a human being could stand on the 
narrow snow crest where two men did at last stand on the 
morning of 29 May 1953, the summit of Everest, at 
29,002 feet the highest mountain in the world. 

The taller of the two climbers, Edmund Hillary, looked 
at his companion, Tenzing Norkey, the tough smiling 
little Sherpa, representative of all those gallant native 
local men who had played such an important part in the 
expeditions to Everest. In spite of the oxygen masks and the 
goggles which both of them wore, each could see that 
the other was smiling. They shook hands, then Tenzing 
threw his arm round Hillary’s shoulders and the two men 
began to thump one another on the back in mutual 
congratulation. 

Hillary switched off the oxygen and removed his face- 
mask. He took his camera from inside his shirt, where he 
had carried it to keep it warm and, while Tenzing posed 
on the very summit, he photographed the booted figure 
who held aloft an ice-axe from which the United Nations, 
the British, the Nepalese and the Indian flags bravely 
fluttered. 

Then the two men turned to the stupendous view, 
spread out below their vantage-point. 

‘To the east was our giant neighbour Makalu, unex¬ 
plored and unclimbed,’ Hillary wrote later, ‘and even on 
the top of Everest the mountaineering instinct was 
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sufficiently strong to cause me to spend some moments 
conjecturing as to whether a route up that mountain might 
not exist. Far away across the clouds, the great bulk of 
Kangchenjunga loomed on the horizon. To the west, 
Cho-Oyu, our old adversary from 1952, dominated the 
scene and we could see the great unexplored ranges of 
Nepal stretching off into the distance. The most impor¬ 
tant photograph, I felt, was a shot down the North ridge, 
showing the North Col and the old route which had been 
made famous by the struggles of those great climbers of 
the 1920’s and 1930’s. I had little hope of the results 
being particularly successful, as I had a lot of difficulty 
in holding the camera steady in my clumsy gloves, but I 
felt that they would at least serve as a record. After some 
ten minutes of this, I realized that I was becoming rather 
clumsy-fingered and slow-moving, so I quickly replaced 
my oxygen set and experienced once more the stimulating 
effect of even a few litres of oxygen’. 

While Hillary had been taking photographs of the 
immense view, Tenzing had been making a little hole in 
the snow. Into it he now put a number of small pieces of 
food—offerings to the Gods that all Buddists believe live 
on the top of Everest. Hillary also made a similar hole in 
the snow and placed in it a small crucifix that John Hunt, 
the expedition’s leader, had asked him to bury on the 
summit. 

Both men looked for any sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
the two climbers who, twenty-nine years previously, had 
been seen by their companions 'going strong for the top’, 
and who had never again been seen. They saw nothing to 
suggest that either of the two climbers had, in fact, gained 
the summit. 

Then, only a quarter of an hour after they had first set 
foot on the summit of Everest, the aim of so much human 
endeavour for the preceding third of a century, they took 
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one last look at the panorama spread out beneath them 
in the sunlight, and turned to descend. 

* * * 

The fact that Everest is the highest mountain in the 
world had been discovered a century before Hillary and 
Tenzing finally stood on the summit, but only during the 
latter half of that hundred years had any major efforts 
been made to explore or climb it. 

Various suggestions had been made in the early 1900’s, 
but due to the fact that the mountain lies on the frontier 
between Nepal and Tibet, two countries which do not 
welcome strangers, even access to it had not been officially 
possible until after the first world war. 

A reconnaissance of the mountain was carried out in 
1921 by a party that approached Everest through Tibet 
from its northern side, and a possible route towards the 
summit was discovered by Bullock and Mallory—the 
latter being one of the finest mountaineers then living. 

The first full-scale effort to reach the summit was made 
the following year. It failed—as did the attempt of 1924, 
during which Mallory and Irvine were lost without trace 
on the upper slopes of the mountain. 

Many attempts to reach the summit, all of them made 
by the same northerly route, took place during the i93o’s. 
All of them failed, due to the effects of high altitude, the 
unpredictability of the weather—and, as the mountaineers 
found to their surprise, due to the actual climbing 
difficulties which had to be overcome on the last few 
thousand feet of the mountain. 

It was only in 1951 that Eric Ship ton, a mountaineer 
who had been on many of the earlier expeditions, dis¬ 
covered a practicable way of approaching Everest from the 
south—through the West Cwm, a great glacier-filled 
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hollow which he had seen with his companions more than 
fifteen years previously. In 1952 two Swiss expeditions 
tried to climb Everest by this southern route which led 
through Nepal, a country which no longer barred moun¬ 
taineers. 

Then, in 1953, there set out the expedition led by 
Colonel John Hunt—now Brigadier Sir John Hunt— 
which was to place Hillary and Tenzing on the summit on 
that never-to-be-forgotten day. 

Before the expedition left London, Colonel Hunt had 
prepared a plan for the ascent, one of the most detailed 
plans for the ascent of any mountain which had ever been 
drawn up. 

This plan divided the work of the expedition into three 
phases. First of all there was to be stage one of the ‘build¬ 
up 5 , during which an Advance Base was to be set up inside 
the West Cwm at a height of about 23,000 feet. This was 
to be followed by the second stage of the build-up, during 
which an Assault Camp was to be set up on the South 
Col, and this in turn was to be followed by the Assault. 
During this final stage, four-man parties each consisting of 
two Europeans and two Sherpas would make successive 
attempts to reach the summit by means of the South 
Ridge, which rose to the top of Everest from the South Col. 

On the mountain itself, the final stage in this plan had 
to be modified, but the fact that it was drawn up in the 
first place, and that almost every eventuality was provided 
for, was a very important factor in the success of the 
expedition. Another was that the expedition was equipped 
with the latest and finest kit that could be produced—a 
new form of light-weight oxygen apparatus, boots specially 
designed for the job by British research workers, special 
wind-proof clothing, radio equipment, and such unex¬ 
pected items as ink powder for use as a snow dye to mark 
the route! 



Crossing a crevasse before the Advance Base Camp had 
been set up in the great West Cwm. 

Finally, of course, Colonel Hunt had selected a team of 
British and New Zealand climbers all of whom put the 
success of the expedition before their own individual 
triumphs. 

By early March, everyone was assembled in Katmandu, 
the capital of Nepal, and by the middle of May the 
Advance Base Camp had been set up in the West Cwm, 
the great glacier-filled basin through which the route led 
to the South Col. 

To reach the South Col, the expedition had to make a 
way up and across the steep face of Lhotse, the mountain 
which rose on the far side of the West Cwm from Everest. 
This was finally done, an important part in the difficult 
work being played by George Lowe, one of the two New 
i Zealanders in the expedition. The other, Edmund 
Hillary, had played an equally important role in finding 
and maintaining a route through the ice-fall into the West 
Cwm. 
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With Camp VIII fully established on the South Col 
on 24 May, all was ready for the first assault on the 
summit. This was made by Bourdillon and Evans, and it 
was decided that they should try to reach the top in a 
one-day climb of 3,000 feet from the Col—an experimental 
effort, for never before had a party tried to climb anything 
like this amount at this height in a single day. 

Bourdillon and Evans set off on the morning of 26 
May. At first everything went smoothly. Then, as they 
got higher, they found more and more fresh snow on the 
ridge. They had trouble with their oxygen equipment. 
And, to make matters worse, the weather, which had so 
far been good, began to deteriorate. 

In spite of the difficulties, both men continued to press 
on. And, just at one o’clock, they found themselves 
standing on the South Peak of Everest, 28,700 feet up and 
only some 300 feet lower than the summit itself, which was 
little more than 4.00 yards away. The ridge which separated 
them from the summit looked as though it would consume 
far more time than was left to them. Evans’s oxygen 
apparatus was once more giving trouble and, reluctantly, 
the men had to turn back. 

The time was now ready for the second attempt, but 
on the morning of 27 May the party on the South Col 
woke to find howling round their tents a wind so strong 
that it ruled out any attempts on the summit. 

The following morning the weather showed signs of 
improving, even though it was still blowing hard, and it 
was decided that the second assault should begin. This 
was to be made by Edmund Hillary and Tenzing, the 
Sherpa who had been to within 1,000 feet of the summit 
with the Swiss expedition the previous year, and who had 
been on no less than five previous expeditions. 

The plan this time was that Hillary and Tenzing should 
spend the night at a fresh camp to be set as high as possible 
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upon the ridge between the South Col and the top. They 
would, therefore, have considerably less than 3,000 feet 
to climb on their final trek to the summit. 

Already, on the day that Bourdillon and Evans had 
reached the South Summit, a party including Colonel 
Hunt had gone out from the South Col and cached a load 
of food and equipment at a height of about 27,300 feet on 
the ridge, thus lightening the loads that had to be taken 
by Hillary, Tenzing, and their support party. 

The members of this support party, which consisted of 
George Lowe, Alfred Gregory, and the Sherpa porter 
Ang Nyima, still had to carry more than 40 lbs each when 
they left the South Col early on the morning of the 28th— 
partly due to the fact that of the three porters who were to 
have made the carry two had fallen ill. 

Hillary and Tenzing, each carrying about 50 lbs, set 
out an hour after their support party. They were able to 
make use of the steps cut by the men in front of them and 
caught them up about mid-day. Then they all went on 
together to the dump left by Hunt’s party two days 
previously. 

There was still some 1,700 feet separating them from the 
summit, so it was decided that they would add to their 
loads the material dumped by Hunt’s party and would 
continue on up the ridge as far as was practicable, then 
help to pitch the Ridge Camp as far up as possible. All 
except Hillary and Tenzing had to return to the South 
Col, so there was a limit to the time at which they must 
halt. 

By 2.30 the party had found, just off the ridge itself, a 
flat spot beneath a rock bluff, a relatively good camp-site 
whose existence Tenzing had noticed when he had been 
on the ridge with the Swiss expedition the previous 
year. 

Everyone dumped their loads. Then Hillary and 
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Tenzing watched their companions set off downhill 
towards the South Col. 

‘We removed our oxygen sets in order to conserve our 
supplies and set to work with our ice-axes to clear the tiny 
platform,’ Hillary wrote later. ‘We scratched off all the 
snow to reveal a rock slope at an angle of some 30 degrees. 
The rocks were well frozen in, but by the end of a couple of 
hours’ solid work we had managed to prise loose sufficient 
stones to level out two strips of ground a yard wide and six 
feet long, but almost a foot different in levels. Even though 
not breathing oxygen, we could still work quite hard, but 
rested every ten minutes or so in order to regain our breath 
and energy.’ 

Here, alone at about 27,900 feet, they pitched their 
tent, then wriggled into their sleeping bags as the sun went 
down, and with the Primus stove roaring nearby, ate a 
meal of sardines on biscuits, tinned apricots'—which had 
to be thawed out from their frozen state—dates and 
biscuits, and jam and honey. 

They woke at four o’clock the following morning and, 
while Hillary thawed out his boots over the Primus, ate 
a breakfast of sardines on biscuits, and lemon-juice and 
sugar. 

At 6.30 they were ready to move. They crawled out of 
their tent, hoisted the 30-lb. oxygen gear on their backs, 
took a few deep breaths of the gas, and then moved off. 

Soon they were back on the main ridge again, but found 
the snow-conditions on it so difficult and dangerous that 
Hillary kept a little down and to the left of the ridge itself. 
After a few hundred feet, they came to two oxygen bottles 
which had been left by Bourdillon and Evans a few days 
earlier, and continued on up past them to the South 
Peak. 

It was just about nine o’clock when they stood on this 
lower summit and looked up along the single ridge that 
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now separated them from the top of Everest, only about 
1,200 feet away and some 300 feet higher. 

‘At first glance it was certainly impressive and even 
rather frightening,’ wrote Hillary later. ‘On the right, 
great contorted cornices, overhanging masses of snow and 
ice, stuck out like twisted fingers over the 10,000 foot drop 
of the Kangshung Face. Any move onto the cornices 
could only bring disaster. From the cornices the ridge 
dropped steeply to the left until the snow merged with the 
great rock face sweeping up from the Western Gwm. 
Only one encouraging feature was apparent. The steep 
snow slope between the cornices and the rock precipices 
seemed to be composed of firm, hard snow. If the snow 
proved soft and unstable, our chances of getting along the 
ridge were few indeed. If we could cut a trail of steps along 
tliis slope, we could make some progress at least.’ 

Both men sat down a little below the South Peak and 
Hillary began doing a complicated sum of mental arith¬ 
metic. Only one full bottle of oxygen remained, although 
below them were the two bottles whose supplies could be 
used on the return to the South Col. They had, Hillary 
reckoned, enough oxygen to give them four and a half 
hours of going; that was the limit, and if they needed 
more than that they would be forced to turn back before 
the summit of Everest was reached. 

All now rested on the condition of the snow on the 
narrow arete rising up ahead of them. 

‘As my ice-axe bit into the first steep slope of the ridge, 
my highest hopes were realized’, wrote Hillary. ‘The snow 
was crystalline and firm. Two or three rhythmical blows 
of the ice-axe produced a step large enough even for our 
oversized high altitude boots and, the most encouraging 
feature of all, a firm thrust of the ice-axe would sink it 
half-way up the shaft, giving a solid and comfortable 
belay. We moved one at a time. I realized that our margin 
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of safety at this altitude was not great and that we must 
take every care and precaution. I would cut a forty-foot 
line of steps, Tenzing belaying me while I worked. Then 
.in turn I would sink my shaft and put a few loops of the 
rope around it and Tenzing, protected against a breaking 
step, would move up to me. Then once again as he belayed 
me I would go on cutting. 1 

After an hour they reached one of the most formidable 
obstacles on the whole of the ridge, a 40-foot rock-step 
which obviously presented difficult technical climbing 
problems. At this altitude, and in view of the short time 
available, this 40-foot rock-face could even now hold them 
back from the summit. Running close up to one side of it, 
however, was a great limb of frozen snow, and between 
the rock and the snow there was a narrow crack. Hillary 
edged along into this crack, and with feet on the snow and 
hands on the rock slowly began to lever himself upwards. 
It was strenuous work, and there was always the fear that as 
le slowly inched upwards the cornice would break away. 

The cornice held, and Hillary finally gained a point 
from which he could reach up and over onto the top of 
the rock-face. He pulled himself up, lay panting for a few 
moments, then signalled to Tenzing to follow. 

When the Sherpa had joined him, Hillary turned to the 
ridge once again. It still stretched up and ahead of them, 
turning from steep rock slopes on the left to the great snow 
cornices which curled up and over on the right. As before, 
Hillary chose as his route the narrow strip of snow. It 
led first round one great hump of snow and then round 
another. There seemed to be no ending to it. At one point, 
in order to save time, he tried the experiment of relying on 
crampons alone instead of cutting steps; the experiment 
was too risky, and he had to begin step-cutting again 
although the effort of two hours’ strenuous work was 
beginning to tell. 
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Then, all at once, he realized that he could see the 
North Col, the depression on the far side of the mountain 
from which all the pre-war attempts to climb Everest had 
been made. Curving away in the distance was the Rongbuk 
Glacier. Only a short narrow snow ridge lay between 
them and the snowy summit of Everest. 

A few more firm blows of the ice-axe and the highest 
summit in the world had been climbed. 

‘My initial feelings were of relief, 5 Hillary wrote later 
‘—relief that there were no more steps to be cut—no more 
ridges to traverse and no more humps to tantalize us with 
hopes of success. I looked at Tenzing and in spite of the 
balaclava, goggles and oxygen mask all encrusted with 
long icicles that concealed his face, there was no disguising 
his infectious grin of pure delight as he looked all around 
him. We shook hands and then Tenzing threw his arm 
around my shoulders and we thumped each other on the 
back until we were almost breathless.’ 

The two men spent only fifteen minutes on the top, 
for it was essential that they should reach the two oxygen 
cylinders below the South Peak before the supplies they 
carried ran out. 

They hurried down, going as quickly as safety allowed, 
and soon found themselves at the top of the difficult rock 
step. They jammed their way down it, carried on towards 
the hummock of the South Peak, and found themselves on 
its summit less than an hour after they had left the top of 
Everest. 

There was one more bad patch—where they moved 
down the snow slope from the South Summit and looked 
straight onto the Kangshung Glacier more than g,000 
feet below them. Then they came to the reserve oxygen 
cylinders, added them to the load on their backs, and 
moved down the short distance to their previous night’s 
camp. 
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Here Tenzing brewed a hot lemon drink, while Hillary 
coupled up the fresh oxygen cylinders to their breathing 
apparatus and added the sleeping bags and air mattresses 
onto their loads. These had to be taken, for there were no 
spares in readiness on the South Col. 

Then they set off once again, very tired now, but still 
having to take great and unremitting care. Finally, they 
came to the top of a great couloir leading down towards 
the Col, and here an unpleasant surprise awaited them. 
The wind had wiped away the steps which had been made 
on the ascent. There was no option but to cut fresh ones, 
tired as they were. Hillary led off, cutting down for 
200 feet before Tenzing took over. After another ioo feet, 
the slope eased off and it was possible to kick steps instead 
of cut them. 

Nearer and nearer they got to the camp on the South 
Col. Then a figure came out from one of the tents and 
started making towards them. It was George Lowe 
carrying hot soup and emergency oxygen. 

Just before they reached the camp itself Hillary’s 
oxygen ran out, for the supplies had been enough to get 
them down but had left no tiring to spare. 

Then they gave the great news to their companions— 
that Everest had at last been climbed—and after a night 
at the South Col moved on down to the West Cwin where 
they were met by Colonel Hunt and other members of the 
expedition. 

Within a few hours, the news of the ascent of Everest 
was on its way round the world. 



